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What Does Christianity 


AM descriptions have been given 
of the chief contributions of the 
secular liberal disciplines to our un- 
derstanding of ourselves and our cul- 
ture. Does liberal Christianity add 
anything significant to the contribu- 
tions of the natural and social sciences, 
the arts and letters, history and philos- 
ophy? To answer this question we 
must enumerate some of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the Christian 
faith in its enlightened liberal form. 

1. Christianity is, first of all, essen- 
tially dualistic. It is not a monistical 
materialism which declares that the 
world in space and time is all there is. 
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Have to Offer? 


Only today a student 
said to me, “I don’t be- 
lieve in anything and | 
don’t know how to go 
about starting.” 








Nor is it a Spinozistic pantheism which 
says that God is, as it were, the inner 
essence or reality of all natural phe- 
nomena. Christianity is fundamentally 
dualistic, and this dualism is usually 
described in terms of the distinction 
between the natural and the super- 
natural. I would myself prefer to de- 
scribe it in terms of the distinction 
between the finite and the Infinite, the 
relative and the Absolute, the profane 
and the Holy. 

2. Christianity also conceives of 
God, or the Absolute, as a dynamic 
power rather than a passive value or 
scheme of values. This is the outstand- 
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ing difference between an idealistic 
philosophy and Christianity as a re- 
ligion. Philosophical idealism and 
Christianity are natural allies, and 
each has much to contribute to the 
other, but they are not identical. The 
idealistic philosopher goes to reality 
on his own initiative and tries to dis- 
cover and describe its basic pattern or 
structure, whereas the Christian be- 
liever is confident that God has taken 
the initiative by entering into the 
world of space and time, into history, 
and into the personal lives of individ- 
ual men and women. Plato’s Form of 
the Good, as described in the Re- 
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public, is not dynamic in this sense. 
Aristotle too conceives of God merely 
as the “final cause” of the universe, 
that is, as the ultimate principle of 
rationality in things: his classic defini- 
tion of God is “thought thinking it- 
self.” Aristotle believes that the philos- 
opher should contemplate reality in 
the same impartial spirit and thus imi- 
tate God so far as he is able. It is only 
in our religious tradition that God is 
believed to care enough about the uni- 
verse to enter it as a potent factor and 
force, to love men enough to suffer for 
them on the cross. Christianity, unlike 
contemplative philosophy, is a dy- 
namic religion, that is, a dynamic in- 
dividual and corporate response to a 
dynamic Divine Initiative. 

3. Christianity is essentially Incar- 
national. The Christian does, as we 
have said, distinguish God from the 
world, but he quickly adds that God, 
in his providence, continues to support 
the world which he created and enters 
profoundly into its operations and its 
destiny. The Christian also insists that 
God has uniquely revealed himself to 
men in the historical Jesus. This belief 
in Jesus as the Christ is a scandal to 
the secular historian who can find no 
place in his secular scheme of things 
for a unique event of this type. The 
historian recognizes, of course, the in- 
dividuality of all human beings and of 
all social and historical events, but he 
finds it hard to believe that there was 
a man in history who was uniquely 
unique among all men in being not 
merely one among other sages and 
saints but authentically divine. Chris- 
tianity must insist on the unique 
divinity of Jesus as the eternal Christ. 

4. The God so revealed in history 
and in the Jesus of history is essential- 
ly redemptive. The God who has re- 
vealed himself is a righteous God, 
sitting in judgment upon men. He is 
also a loving God who forgives men 
and makes every effort to save them 
from their sins. He so loves them that 
he hunts them out and suffers for those 
who have strayed away from him, 
and, through this suffering, tries to 
reconcile them to himself. He is thus 
a saving God who enables men, if they 
will but trust in him, to love him once 
again and to obey him. This is scandal 
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to the humanist who believes that 
man must save himself, forgive him- 
self, and be reconciled to himself. We 
will do neither Christianity nor our- 
selves any service by softening or mini- 
mizing these distinctive notes in the 
Christian message. 


5. Christianity is basically theo- 
centric, God-centered. It is not cosmo- 
centric, cosmos-centered, as some 
scientists who base their philosophy 
on their scientific study of nature 
would have us believe; nor is it an- 
thropocentric, man-centered, whether 
I as an individual or the human race 
be regarded as the ultimate locus of 
value. Whenever Christianity, as a 
historical religion, advocates the .wor- 
ship of God for man’s sake, it becomes 
idolatrous, a perversion of its true 
nature. The crucial commandment in 
the New Testament is inescapably 
theocentric: “Love the Lord your God 
with all your heart and soul and 
mind,” i.e., for himself, not for any 
benefits which you may hope to get, 
now or later, from such love and wor- 
ship. 

6. Christianity is fundamentally 
moral in its implications and demands. 
It dictates a concern for our fellow 
man second only to our concern for 
God. This is not true for all religions, 
even of the higher religions. Some of 
the religions of mankind have been 
predominantly ascetic. Others have 
been caste religions of one sort or an- 
other. Not so Christianity. The second 
great commandment is an everlasting 
reminder of this: “Love your neighbor 
as yourself.” When we look at our 
churches and see that they are not 
initiating and backing movements of 
social reform, are not fighting racial 
and social prejudice and injustice as 
they should and as some secularists 
are doing, we must declare that, in this 
respect, these churches have failed to 
be the Christian churches they profess 
to be. A Christianity that is not social- 
ly belligerent for man’s welfare is not 
authentically Christian. 

7. The Christian religion is essen- 
tially communal. It is not a solitary 
enterprise. It is a group endeavor ex- 
pressing itself in corporate rites, cor- 
porate worship, corporate social ac- 
tion—all rooted in corporate belief. 


No church is worthy of the name that 
is not rooted in various dogmas, if we 
define “dogmas” as basic beliefs. But 
note that one can accept a dogma 
wholeheartedly without becoming 
“dogmatic,” that is, self-righteous and 
intolerant and smug. The trouble with 
all our churches is that they pass so 
easily from acceptance of basic beliefs 
which are essential to hold the com- 
munity together into a complacent 
authoritarian dogmatism. 


8. Christianity is essentially both 
aristocratic and democratic. It is aris- 
tocratic in recognizing its saints and 
prophets, those who have excelled in 
their spiritual venture. It is democratic 
in insisting that every man and woman 
can become such an elected and puri- 
fied person, that salvation is available 
to all men irrespective of native ability 
and social origin. 

9. Liberal Christianity, in contrast 
to orthodox, rigid Christianity, is as 
dialectical as is philosophy at its best. 
It is the task of philosophy to go on 
forever with its intellectual quest, for- 
ever creative and forever critical. Be- 
cause new evidence is coming in all 
the time, new philosophical syntheses 
must be attempted in each generation. 
The Christian’s quest for God should 
be no less continuous, creative and 
critical. The historical 
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Christian | 


Church has, alas, been all too prone | 


to pious idolatries, that is, to ecclesias- 


tical, ritualistic, and doctrinal idola- | 
tries. It has been tempted again and | 


again to worship the religion which 


we call Christianity, or the institution | 
which we call the Church, or some | 
rite which we call a sacrament, or | 


some human formulation of belief 
which we call a theology, instead of 
God himself. 

Actually, of course, all religions and 
rites, all theologies and institutions, 
are fallible and therefore not worthy 


of ultimate reverence or worship. As | 


Christians, therefore, we should be on 
our guard to worship only the Deity 
whom Christianity as a religion seeks 
to respond to with its various rites and 
beliefs. It is this God alone who is 
absolute, not the Christianity which 
seeks to serve him. It is God alone 
who is absolute and holy, not his 
Church, even at its best, nor any of 
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his Church’s rites or doctrines. Every- 
thing in religion that human minds 
make or touch is finite and fallible 
and, therefore, has to be revised and 
refreshed in each historical genera- 
tion. A living Christianity is there- 
fore inseparable from an ongoing 
dialectical Christianity. 

You may ask at this point: Is not 
God’s revelation of himself in Jesus 
Christ once and for all, perfect and 
absolute? A sincere Christian must 
believe that it is. But this does not 
mean that our interpretation of the 
Christ in Jesus is in itself final and 
absolute. However valid and reveal- 
ing, it is still no more than a human 
interpretation of an event of supreme 
cosmic and human import, an in- 
terpretation which must therefore 
yield to later and more adequate in- 
terpretations. 

In short, the great heresy of every 
Church is the heresy of misplaced 
absolutes. We worshipers are fatally 
prone to be so impressed by the maj- 
esty of God that we unconsciously 
attribute some of this majesty to our 
own apprehensions and celebrations 
of it. This is idolatry, indeed, the most 
insidious of all idolatries. When we 
read the lives of the saints we find 
that they are unanimous in_ their 
testimony that their hardest task is to 
avoid being proud of their own humil- 
ity, to avoid saying, to themselves or 
others, “I am the humblest of all men.” 
This is spiritual pride, pride at its 
most dangerous and at its very worst. 

There is nothing more awful than 
pious idolatry. A militaristic idolatry 
which worships force, or a political 
idolatry which worships _ political 
power, is easier to spot and less dis- 
astrous spiritually. An idolatry clothed 
in unction and sanctified with prayer 
is desperately hard to discern and to 
eradicate. It must, therefore, be 
watched for and fought by the Church 
if it is to preserve its vitality and 
power. “If the salt hath lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted?” The 
trouble with our age is not primarily 
its secularism, serious as this is; it is 
rather the lack of spirituality of its 
spiritual leaders and the idolatries of 
its churches. 

10. Finally, Christianity is essential- 
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ly synoptic. Christianity needs and 
can incorporate all valid human 
knowledge. We should beware of any 
form of Christianity that is afraid of 
any truth. What Christianity can and 
should do is to take all human knowl- 
edge and put it into the context of 
the Infinite, thereby preventing an- 
thropology from absolutizing itself or 
humanity, literature and art from ab- 
solutizing themselves or beauty, the 
philosopher from absolutizing philos- 
ophy or reason. Christianity has the 
magnificent power of drawing in, 
amalgamating and digesting all pos- 
sible human knowledge and keeping 
it in proper perspective. For example, 
Christianity needs to ally itself with 
all human idealisms, all hatred of 
snobbishness, injustice, and cruelty, 
all fine human courage and endeavor, 
but it must put all these expressions 
of idealism into the context of the 
absolutely holy and thus purify them 
of self-righteousness and idolatry. 

If all these things are true, it fol- 
lows that Christianity is the answer 
to man’s deepest need to become ma- 
ture and maturely human. The great 
Catholic layman, Jacques Maritain, 
wrote a book some years ago entitled 
True Humanism. This was a good 
title. He was pointing out that Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity alone, can 
enable man to achieve what the 
humanist is so eager that man should 
achieve. 

What is the mark of maturity? Is it 
not the ability to combine criticism 
and belief? The mature mind is the 
mind capable of reflective commit- 
ment. Philosophy is an ongoing enter- 
prise, and its truths, if they have 
achieved significant incorporation in 
our lives, are never lost. The philoso- 
pher sees, with increasing clarity in 
successive generations, but he never 
sees reality completely or omniscient- 
ly. The same is true of the Christian 
search for truth. As St. Paul puts it: 
Now we see [—not perfectly, but—] 
through a glass, darkly. Now we know 
[—not everything, but—] in part. 
The Christian faith is not the faith of 
a man who stumbles along in complete 
blindness, nor is it the knowledge of 
one who is omniscient and has the 
perfect and proved answer to every 


question. The man of Christian faith 
is the man whose spiritual maturity 
enables him to assess the total situa- 
tion, to take sides with fervor and 
confidence, yet without forgetting his 
finitude and fallibility. 


Waar are the characteristics of 
the thoughtful younger generation of 
today? Let me venture to describe 
you to yourselves. You are, I believe, 
a skeptical generation; you long for 
faith but you find it very hard to 
achieve an ardent faith honestly. A 
student said to me recently, “I don’t 
believe in anything, and I don’t know 
how to go about starting.” This is-a 
very common predicament. You are a 
lonely generation; you hunger for a 
warm community dedicated to a com- 
mon cause, and you often do not know 
where to find such a community. You 
are a drifting generation; you don’t 
like to drift without any clear objec- 
tive, but you don’t know in what 
direction to steer. You are a timid 
generation; you are preoccupied with 
security rather than adventure,- and 
when you must face danger and death, 
you do so with stoic fortitude rather 
than with joyous courage. You are 
not a happy generation; you are, on 
the whole, a rather joyless crowd. 
Hence your tendency to throw your- 
selves into distractions in order to dis- 
tract yourselves from your unhappy 
state. 

It is my sincere belief that Chris- 
tianity, honestly and deeply entered 
into and thought through, is without 
question the answer to all your deep- 
seated needs and frustrations. It is the 
way of life that is full of honest faith, 
communal warmth, meaningful pur- 
pose, courage and joy. 

Let me conclude with the familiar 
words of St. Paul that have echoed 
through twenty centuries—words as 
true today as when they were first 
uttered, and words whose meaning 
sums up all that we most wish for in 
our most mature moments. “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Why Not 


DEORIENTATION FOR SENIORS? 





By J. Gordon Howard 





RIENTATION for freshmen is no 

longer argued, but accepted as 

a matter of course. The question now 

is not whether freshman orientation 

is valuable, but how to improve it and 
increase its effectiveness. 

If orientation at the beginning of a 
college career is good, would not a 
similar process in reverse, which might 
be called deorientation, be equally 
beneficial at the end of a college 
course? If freshmen need some help in 
their adjustment to new experiences 
as they step on campus, do not seniors 
need some preview of the readjust- 
ment which confronts them as they 
step off campus? 

There are those who say that life 
really begins after graduation from 
college. We have never held this view. 
To our way of thinking, college days 
are not a retreat from life, but com- 
pose a life of great intensity, demand- 
ing a high degree of self-discipline. 
The freshman with the help of an 
orientation program can successfully 
make the necessary readjustment to 
this new life and learn to gain the 
most from it. But what happens after 
four years, when college days draw to 
a close and the verdant freshman has 
become the seared senior? 

Just as college living presents prob- 
lems unique at that stage in life, so 
after-college life has circumstances 
and conditions quite different from 
anything that has gone before. The 
process of cutting the apron strings 
binding the student to alma mater can 
be painful, but such a process is both 
necessary and unavoidable, and it is 





better that the severing from college 
life should be accomplished with fore- 
thought and preparation and not left 
entirely to trial and error. 

If seniors are to be deoriented and 
made ready for their adjustment to 
after-college living, how shall such a 
deorientation process be planned and 
of what should it consist? 

Let us say, first, that senior de- 
orientation should begin with a syn- 
thesis of the vast array of facts and 
data which has been assembled, often 
unrelatedly, during a four-year col- 
lege course. If a curriculum is an 
intellectual race track, as the semanti- 
cists suggest, and is paved with aca- 
demic bricks, then there are too many 
loose bricks lying about hit and miss 
making the track quite unsatisfactory 
if not dangerous. This miscellaneous 
assortment of bricks should be ex- 
amined, carefully sorted out and 
placed in an orderly arrangement be- 
ginning some place and leading some- 
where. 

It is amazing how much a college 
student actually knows if he is en- 
couraged to dig into the recesses of 
memory and bring to light the results 
of his classroom discussion, library 
reading and laboratory research. De- 
spite stale jokes to the contrary, a 
college senior really knows a great 
deal. He has more information and 
knowledge at his finger tips certainly 
than 95 per cent of the human race. 
But there is still the important matter 
of organizing this mass of data into 
some kind of orderly program for 
after-college living. So a program of 


“If a curriculum is an intellectual race 
track, as the semanticists suggest, and 
is paved with academic bricks, then 
there are too many loose bricks lying 
about hit and miss making the track 
quite unsatisfactory if not dangerous.” 
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deorientation for college seniors 


should begin with synthesis. 


In the second place, a college senior 
needs to consider all that has been 
learned about himself—his body, his 
mind, his feelings, his spirit—in order 
to plan an after-college program of 
physical health, mental alertness, 
emotional balance and spiritual sensi- 
tiveness. To this end seniors can draw 
on all they have studied in physiology, 


anatomy, physical education, psy- 
chology, biology, zoology, genetics, 
chemistry, sociology, anthropology, 


philosophy, religion, education and 
many other regular credit courses, to 
say nothing of all that has been 
learned informally in athletics, dra- 
matics, forensics, music and campus 
group life. 

It is impossible to predict in detail 
the kind of life which lies ahead for 
each senior. Only one thing is certain, 
namely, that life will not be easy. Al- 
though science has done wonders to 
help modern men and women main- 
tain physical and mental health and 
emotional balance, yet the complexi- 
ties and pressures of modern existence 
cause bodies, minds and spirits daily 
to be subjected to bruising blows that 
are hard to take. If college seniors 
after graduation are to hold up with 
some degree of self-respect and sanity, 
they should be prepared for what is 
ahead in terms of their own physical 
selves and personalities. 

Third, there is need for deorienta- 
tion in social living as seniors step 
from a college campus. 

A college, if it is anything, is a 
laboratory of social give-and-take. Ex- 
cept for a submarine or a battleship, 
there are few places on earth more 
crowded than a college campus where 
so many people live so many hours a 
day in such close proximity. The 
social order of a campus, it should be 
noted, is in many ways different from 
society off campus. For one thing 
campus society is composed of per- 
sons with great similarity of intellec- 
tual capacity and a large degree of 
unity in intellectual purpose. Campus 
society has a minimum of criminals, 
even fewer insane, and no feeble- 
minded (although many college deans 
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sometimes have their suspicions). 
Campus society is predominantly 
youthful with only a sprinkling of ma- 
turity, in contrast to off-campus 
society where the needs and interests 
of old age are increasingly dominant. 
In men’s colleges women are absent 
for the most part, and in women’s 
colleges men are _ correspondingly 
scarce much of the time, both of which 
conditions are abnormal when com- 
pared to off-campus society where 
men and women live and work in 
almost equal numbers. In coeduca- 
tional colleges men and women are 
both present, but for the most part 
they are unmarried which is in direct 
contrast to off-campus society where 
the married state is typical. 
Furthermore, campus society is one 
of the most stimulating social environ- 
ments to be found anywhere with 
everybody encouraging everybody 
else to get into everything that is 
going on. The leap from this bubbling 
social -caldron into the often tepid 
routine of a nine-to-five job in the 
business world, or the nine-to-three 
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schedule of schoolteaching, or the 
monotonous demands of _ unen- 
lightened housekeeping will drive 
frantic the college graduate who is 
caught off guard and is unprepared 
and unoriented. 

Senior social deorientation will 
direct the college man and woman to 
look ahead and see himself or herself 
as a social being off campus—as a 
husband or wife, a homemaker and 
parent, a citizen and voter, a com- 
munity leader, a church worker, a 
club member, and a person interested 
in the arts. Here again senior deorien- 
tation is not so much a matter of learn- 
ing new things as of organizing what 
has been studied and experienced in 
college so that the plunge from the 
campus type of social living into the 
off-campus social environment may be 
made smoothly and with benefit to all 
concerned. 


Fourru, senior deorientation 
should include a preview of one’s 
(Continued on page 38) _ 
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“Boy, it must feel great to have that ole diploma and be out in the world.” 


From Little Man on Campus 
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RIENTATION for freshmen is no 

longer argued, but accepted as 

a matter of course. The question now 

is not whether freshman orientation 

is valuable, but how to improve it and 
increase its effectiveness. 

If orientation at the beginning of a 
college career is good, would not a 
similar process in reverse, which might 
be called deorientation, be equally 
beneficial at the end of a college 
course? If freshmen need some help in 
their adjustment to new experiences 
as they step on campus, do not seniors 
need some preview of the readjust- 
ment which confronts them as they 
step off campus? 

There are those who say that life 
really begins after graduation from 
college. We have never held this view. 
To our way of thinking, college days 
are not a retreat from life, but com- 
pose a life of great intensity, demand- 
ing a high degree of self-discipline. 
The freshman with the help of an 
orientation program can successfully 
make the necessary readjustment to 
this new life and learn to gain the 
most from it. But what happens after 
four years, when college days draw to 
a close and the verdant freshman has 
become the seared senior? 

Just as college living presents prob- 
lems unique at that stage in life, so 
after-college life has circumstances 
and conditions quite different from 
anything that has gone before. The 
process of cutting the apron strings 
binding the student to alma mater can 
be painful, but such a process is both 
necessary and unavoidable, and it is 





better that the severing from college 
life should be accomplished with fore- 
thought and preparation and not left 
entirely to trial and error. 

If seniors are to be deoriented and 
made ready for their adjustment to 
after-college living, how shall such a 
deorientation process be planned and 
of what should it consist? 

Let us say, first, that senior de- 
orientation should begin with a syn- 
thesis of the vast array of facts and 
data which has been assembled, often 
unrelatedly, during a four-year col- 
lege course. If a curriculum is an 
intellectual race track, as the semanti- 
cists suggest, and is paved with aca- 
demic bricks, then there are too many 
loose bricks lying about hit and miss 
making the track quite unsatisfactory 
if not dangerous. This miscellaneous 
assortment of bricks should be ex- 
amined, carefully sorted out and 
placed in an orderly arrangement be- 
ginning some place and leading some- 
where. 

It is amazing how much a college 
student actually knows if he is en- 
couraged to dig into the recesses of 
memory and bring to light the results 
of his classroom discussion, library 
reading and laboratory research. De- 
spite stale jokes to the contrary, a 
college senior really knows a great 
deal. He has more information and 
knowledge at his finger tips certainly 
than 95 per cent of the human race. 
But there is still the important matter 
of organizing this mass of data into 
some kind of orderly program for 
after-college living. So a program of 


“If a curriculum is an intellectual race 
track, as the semanticists suggest, and 
is paved with academic bricks, then 
there are too many loose bricks lying 
about hit and miss making the track 
quite unsatisfactory if not dangerous.” 
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deorientation for college seniors 


should begin with synthesis. 


ly the second place, a college senior 
needs to consider all that has been 
learned about himself—his body, his 
mind, his feelings, his spirit—in order 
to plan an after-college program of 
physical health, mental alertness, 
emotional balance and spiritual sensi- 
tiveness. To this end seniors can draw 
on all they have studied in physiology, 
anatomy, physical education, psy- 
chology, biology, zoology, genetics, 
chemistry, sociology, anthropology, 
philosophy, religion, education and 
many other regular credit courses, to 
say nothing of all that has been 
learned informally in athletics, dra- 
matics, forensics, music and campus 
group life. 

It is impossible to predict in detail 
the kind of life which lies ahead for 
each senior. Only one thing is certain, 
namely, that life will not be easy. Al- 
though science has done wonders to 
help modern men and women main- 
tain physical and mental health and 
emotional balance, yet the complexi- 
ties and pressures of modern existence 
cause bodies, minds and spirits daily 
to be subjected to bruising blows that 
are hard to take. If college seniors 
after graduation are to hold up with 
some degree of self-respect and sanity, 
they should be prepared for what is 
ahead in terms of their own physical 
selves and personalities. 

Third, there is need for deorienta- 
tion in social living as seniors step 
from a college campus. 

A college, if it is anything, is a 
laboratory of social give-and-take. Ex- 
cept for a submarine or a battleship, 
there are few places on earth more 
crowded than a college campus where 
so many people live so many hours a 
day in such close proximity. The 
social order of a campus, it should be 
noted, is in many ways different from 
society off campus. For one thing 
campus society is composed of per- 
sons with great similarity of intellec- 
tual capacity and a large degree of 
unity in intellectual purpose. Campus 
society has a minimum of criminals, 
even fewer insane, and no feeble- 
nainded (although many college deans 
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sometimes have their suspicions). 
Campus society is predominantly 
youthful with only a sprinkling of ma- 
turity, in contrast to off-campus 
society where the needs and interests 
of old age are increasingly dominant. 
In men’s colleges women are absent 
for the most part, and in women’s 
colleges men are _ correspondingly 
scarce much of the time, both of which 
conditions are abnormal when com- 
pared to off-campus society where 
men and women live and work in 
almost equal numbers. In coeduca- 
tional colleges men and women are 
both present, but for the most part 
they are unmarried which is in direct 
contrast to off-campus society where 
the married state is typical. 
Furthermore, campus society is one 
of the most stimulating social environ- 
ments to be found anywhere with 
everybody encouraging everybody 
else to get into everything that is 
going on. The leap from this bubbling 
social -caldron into the often tepid 
routine of a nine-to-five job in the 
business world, or the nine-to-three 
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schedule of schoolteaching, or the 
monotonous demands of  unen- 
lightened housekeeping will drive 
frantic the college graduate who is 
caught off guard and is unprepared 
and unoriented. 

Senior social deorientation will 
direct the college man and woman to 
look ahead and see himself or herself 
as a social being off campus—as a 
husband or wife, a homemaker and 
parent, a citizen and voter, a com- 
munity leader, a church worker, a 
club member, and a person interested 
in the arts. Here again senior deorien- 
tation is not so much a matter of learn- 
ing new things as of organizing what 
has been studied and experienced in 
college so that the plunge from the 
campus type of social living into the 
off-campus social environment may be 
made smoothly and with benefit to all 
concerned. 


Fourrs, senior deorientation 
should include a preview of one’s 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“Boy, it must feel great to have that ole diploma and be out in the world.” 


From Little Man on Campus 











By Arthur Hopkinson, Jr. 


So You Have Been DRAFTED! 





CAN’T say that I am pleased that 
you are having to change your 
occupation of student for that of a 
military man. About ten million who 
served in the last war had hoped that 
it would not be necessary for you to 
be drafted. We were sure that this 
time the victory we had won on the 
battlefield would bring peace. Again 
we have learned to our sorrow that 
victory on the battlefield does not 
necessarily insure peace. Somehow 
we have failed you; so today you are 
faced with the prospect of a military 
career. Maybe you will serve in a 
peacetime occupation force, or possi- 
bly in the front lines of a hot war. 
“Army Regulations,” known as 
AR’s, which govern the policies of the 
armed forces from the top down to 
where you will be when you start 
your training, have taken certain 
things into account: one, that you are 
an American citizen; two, that you 
are independent by nature; and three, 
that you are accustomed to teamwork, 
but very apt to function poorly unless 
informed of the real facts. Since 
misery loves company, you can take 
consolation from the fact that thou- 
sands like you with similar interests 
and ideals are answering the “greet- 
ings from your neighbors” letter in the 
affirmative. You “refugees from a col- 
lege campus” can form a fraternal 
order for the “preservation of interest 
in the cause of higher education.” 
This new experience doesn’t need 
to be a step down in moral living, nor 
does it mean that you are going to be 
forced to live with riffraff. The prev- 
alent idea is that upon being drafted, 
and donning a uniform, the service 
man turns over his mind to the brass, 
his education to the first sergeant, and 
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his morals to the atheist of the com- 
pany. We know that war is evil and 
the tendency is, in some quarters, to 
pin the ‘same label on those partici- 
pating in war. The college student can 
stand on the corner and whistle as 
the girls go by, and the general public 
will smile amiably and say, “Boys will 
be boys, and girls like it that way.” 
But put that same boy in uniform on 
the same corner the next day doing 
the same thing and the judgment up- 
on him is more severe. He stands out 
from his civilian brothers and any- 
thing from a disheveled uniform to 
loose morals will elicit condemnation. 
The services, then, are judged by the 
actions of the men—as is the case in 
all walks of life. 


Tuer are certain questions which 
will be uppermost in your mind once 
you have received your orders to re- 
port for duty. What can I expect to 
find at camp that will help me to keep 
my religious faith alive and to 
strengthen it during my stay there? 
Does my education have to be shelved 
for a few years? Can I be myself or 
must I be a robot? If I feel that train- 
ing rules or conditions are forcing 
me to lower my moral standards, to 
whom can I complain? And will it 
do any good to complain? Are chap- 
lains in the military service repre- 
sentatives of Christ and his church or 
have they sold out to the military? 
What is this “program of character 
guidance” that I’ve heard about and 
what will it mean to me? Is the 
Church interested in me while I am in 
the service, and will God be with me 
in battle if I am called upon to face 
the enemy? 


When you arrive at camp, no matter 
what time of day or night, your train 
will be met by a group of men and 
officers. In that group will be a chap- 
lain. He will be the first officer to talk 
to you when you assemble for orienta- 
tion lecture on your first day in camp. 
In fact, he will be very much in evi- 
dence through all your days of train- 
ing. He will be with you as one of the 
outfit, training with you, and always 
willing to give you as much time as 
you need. During the first week you 
will be interviewed by a chaplain of 
your own faith who will talk with you 
about your religious background and 
assist you in solving any family or per- 
sonal problems. Remember always 
that the chaplain is in the service first 
of all as a minister of the Gospel 
whose chief concern is for your spirit- 
ual welfare. He will also endeavor to 
serve as a link between your family, 
your church and your community. He 
is available at all times; even under 
battle conditions a request to see the 
chaplain will be honored by the Com- 
manding Officer. 

Many of the umpteen thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine who 
enter the service the same month as 
you will be members of some church 
and leaders in church and community 
youth organizations. The chapels on 
the Post afford ample opportunity to 
continue those activities; for the 
counterparts of many positions in 
your home church are to be found 
in the chapel program. Choir, dis- 
cussion groups, Bible study, evange- 
lism, missions, and all other phases of 
churchmanship need the support of 
the men, if the chaplain is not to run 
an ineffective one-man-show. 

Loyalty of men such as yourself will 
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make all the difference in the world 
as to the impact of your chaplain’s 
message and program upon those who 
are not in the habit of going to church. 
Your spiritual life can develop as well 
in the army as out. It depends upon 
you! Your habits of daily devotion 
established at the very outset of your 
life in the service and other spiritual 
disciplines, which may be a part of 
your normal life, rigorously adhered 
to even in the face of obstacles will 
enable you to cultivate the life of the 
spirit and to hold fast to your ideals. 
Living in a male society, for the most 
part, you will have an opportunity to 
show that religion is adequate for “he- 
men.” In the normal routine of mili- 
tary life, with its irritations and 
frustrations, you can be a witness to 
the efficacy of the Gospel. 


ly addition to this program which 
depends upon the voluntary response 
of the men, there is a character-guid- 
ance program which is compulsory. 
Twice a month you will be required 
to attend a lecture given by the chap- 
lain who will speak and use visual 
aids on moral and ethical topics, such 
as home life, sex, swearing, honesty, 
drinking, and many others. The re- 
sponse of the men to these lectures 
and their discussion of them in the 
barracks give you as a Christian 
leader an opening to supplement the 
work of the chaplain and to interpret 
in your own words and from your 
own experience what has been pre- 
sented in the lectures. 

You may well ask who besides the 
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chaplain is responsible for the moral 
tone of the Post? A number of peo- 
ple including the Provost Marshal 
who is Chief of Police, the Surgeon 
General who is responsible for the 
health of the men, the Special Service 
Officer who is in charge of recreation 
(libraries, services clubs as well as 
sports), the Personnel Officer who 
takes care of records and makes rec- 
ommendations for advancement, the 
Inspector General who is the trouble 
shooter on the Post. These plus the 
chaplain constitute a Character Guid- 
ance Council which meets regularly 
to hear reports on morale, to discuss 
improvements which the men them- 
selves have suggested, and to discover 
ways and means of creating a work- 
ing relationship between the camp 
and the neighboring towns which will 
contribute to the welfare of the men. 

Among specific questions dealt with 
by the council are: Do all the men 
have adequate opportunity to worship 
according to their faith? Are there 
restaurants and night clubs where 
poor sanitation or immorality would 
warrant a recommendation to the 
camp Commander for them to be put 
“off limits”? Are there adequate rec- 
reational facilities on and off the 
Post? Are deserving men being pro- 
moted in all of the outfits? How many 
men have availed themselves of the 
privilege of bringing their complaints 
to the Inspector General, the officer 
responsible to no one on the Post and 
accessible to everyone, even the low- 
liest private serving time in the stock- 
ade. Contrary to civilian opinion the 





democratic process is at work in all 
of this; for each unit the size of a 
battalion has its own Character Guid- 
ance Council made up of enlisted men 
who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of reporting to the over-all 
council which has been described 
above ways and means of improving 
the lot of the men. 

You ask the question, Can I be my- 
self in the army? Yes, as much as you 
can on a college campus, and maybe 
more than you can in your fraternity. 
The army expects you to be a soldier 
first of all. You will be trained to do 
your job and you will be expected to 
discharge your duties. When your job 
is done you will discover that you 
have more free time than you did in 
college. This brings us to the very 
important subject of leisure-time ac- 
tivities. The services make it possible 
for you to develop yourself and to ex- 
press yourself in many ways during 
your own time. Each company has a 
day-room where you will find a place 
for writing letters, recreational equip- 
ment for use indoors and outdoors, 
Armed Forces Talks magazines with 
special articles by men who devote 
themselves to research in_ history, 
science and geopolitics. In addition, 
there are college texts, high school 
books, and even comic books that ex- 
plain the ABC’s. 

This looks like a correspondence 
school setup. In fact, it is that, and 
more; for there will probably be spe- 
cial classes on the Post given by a 
neighboring college for which you 
may receive credit acceptable to your 
Alma Mater. This is proof that the 
powers-that-be in the service are in- 
terested in your continuing your edu- 
cation. There is an Intelligence and 
Education Officer, or at least a non- 
com, who will be checking up on your 
record, and when he discovers that 
you have some college credits he will 
encourage you to sign up for some 
courses, or he may ask you to teach 
elementary or high school subjects. 


In the February, 1952, issue of 
Reader's Digest there is a reprint from 
The Rotarian on “Military Service and 
Education, Too” by Charles Steven- 
son which refers to the U.S. Armed 
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Forces Institute with headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Any serviceman 
desiring to take a correspondence 
course in any of 334 grade, vocational 
or college subjects may do so by pay- 
ing a fee of $2. At present, there are 
nearly fifty cooperating colleges and 
universities that offer extension 
courses. Your formal education may 
be interrupted out of necessity; but 
the orders in the service that result in 
“hurry-up-and-wait” periods can be 
utilized by a wise person to further 
his college education. On shipboard 
miles from land, in the foxholes 
pinned down by enemy fire, men to- 
day are finishing work on their degrees 
and pursuing subjects that they 


couldn’t crowd into their curriculum 
while in college. 
Now we come to the final question, 


Will the Church be with me in battle, 
and will God see me through? The 
Church is sending young men into the 
chaplaincy that they may be with 
you wherever you are called to go. 
The chaplain will be there not to bless 
war or the weapons of war but to 
minister to you in your time of need. 
Yes, God will be with you also; for 
he is wherever there is need. Being in 
battle is no different to God than be- 
ing in the classroom; but his presence 
will be much more real, because when 
we are faced with a close-up of eter- 
nity God seems very near. You have 
only to recognize his presence and 
desire his power for your hourly 
needs. 

A warning must be sounded at this 
point. God is not found in foxholes 
any more than he is found in the 


examination room at college, unless 
you have cultivated his presence and 
made room for him in your heart. So 
when you go into the service you go 
in as the same fellow who just left 
home. When you return to civilian 
life you will be what you have al- 
lowed yourself to become. The serv- 
ice cannot change you into a drunk- 
ard, a swearing fool, a loose-living 
individual—only you can do that. 
Neither can it make a moral, upright, 
honest citizen out of you—again, you 
alone can do that. It’s up to youl 


May the Lord bless you and keep 
you; may the Lord make his face to 
shine upon you, and be gracious unto 
you; may the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon you, and give you peace. 





7s country was founded by men 
who valued conscience. The gen- 
ius of the American people has always, 
at bottom, been loyalty to the dictates 
of integrity. When certain bold pa- 
triots before the Civil War maintained 
at personal cost “the underground 
railway,” making it possible for Negro 
slaves to escape into freedom, they 
broke the law at one point. But the 
letter of the law they broke was for a 
socially useful reason: it was to pro- 
mote the basic purpose of the law. Is 
not that basic purpose to help people 
to live together in such a way that the 
maximum freedom and security will 
be made available for each person? 
However we define its purpose, the 
law requires binding-force. But there 
are two kinds, and we have to choose 
which kind, whether guns imposing 
slavish obedience, or ideals attracting 
loyal support. Our free society is not 
held together so much by the power 
to kill as by the power that comes 
from loyalty to the inner light. Saint 
Peter was true to this cohesive power 
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when he said, “We must obey God 
rather than men.” So was Socrates 
when he declared to those sentencing 
him to death: “Gentlemen of the jury, 
I love and honor you, but I will obey 
God rather than you.” 

When Jesus asked us to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's,” he was not telling us to 
hand our consciences over to the 
powers that be, but to God. But such 
allegiance, far from being hostile, is 
friendly to the community. Jesus him- 
self served his country with his con- 
science. His loyalty to the voice of 
God within his soul was of the great- 
est service to his country, even though 
certain leaders thought such loyalty 
threatened their freedom and security. 

Today there is behavior differing 
from the average. The problem is to 
tell whether such behavior is in har- 
mony with the basic purpose of law. 
And that leads to another question: is 
the unusual action prompted by the 
authentic voice of God within the 
soul? 


By Allan Hunter 
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A memorandum to the judge be- 
fore whom a young man is on trial 
“for conscience’ sake.” 
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Suppose somebody of draft age re- 
fuses to give the free assent of his will 
to the war system. He won't, for ex- 
ample, take the oath of allegiance to 
the military. How make sure that his 
conscientious refusal comes from real 
conviction and not the desire to escape 
social responsibility? Judges trying 
young men on this issue have the right 
to know. And young men involved 
have an even stronger necessity to be 
clear in their minds. 

There is a yardstick and there are 
four test-questions. 

The first question helping us to dis- 
tinguish genuine from false con- 
science is this: Is the stand being 
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taken in the open? If there is evasive- 
ness or furtiveness, that is a definite 
point against the validity of the con- 
science being examined. If, however, 
the man who is affirming his con- 
science shows no intention of con- 
cealment, that fact is on the side of 
genuineness. 

The second question is: How about 
the follow-through? Is he willing to 
take the consequences of his convic- 
tion? If he is running away from the 
difficulties, that is against him. If he 
shows the spirit of “Here I stand, I 
can do no other,” that is on the credit 
side. 

The third question is not so simple: 
Is this commitment in the direction of 
willing the best for all men and not 
just in the direction of satisfying some 
cheap impulse? The reason this ques- 
tion is so hard to answer is that 
motives are exceedingly obscure. Ask 
any C.O. He will be the first to tell 
you about the agony of his struggle 
to make sure that the motive prompt- 
ing him actually is love for all man- 
kind and not just love of the limelight 
or overeagerness to suffer so as to 
appear to be a hero or the “I want to 
please my mama” complex or “This 
will punish the old man.” 


Tue fourth question is also subtle: 
Is this set of seeming defiance against 
constituted authorities in the current 
of a great religious tradition such as 
the way of Christ, or is it something 
that the ego is improvising on the spur 
of the moment for its own enlarge- 
ment? To be specific, does this con- 
scientious stand have the backing of 
the historic Jesus who said, “Let your 
good will be all-inclusive even as the 
good will of your heavenly Father 
included all.” * 

A fanatic might drive his car sev- 
enty miles an hour through a street 
crowded with children. Arrested, he 
might claim he was only exercising 
his conscience in accordance with the 
Bilt of Rights. His act we can be 
pretty sure would be dictated, how- 
ever, not by conscience but by a neu- 
rotic streak in him, not by inner light 
but by antisocial darkness. To be sure, 
he might as a fanatic say yes to the 


* Torrey’s translation of Matthew 5:48. 
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first two questions, doing what he 
was obsessively driven to do in the 
open with the readiness to pay the 
price. But could he honestly pass the 
third question? Not when double- 
checked by the fourth. Certainly no 
jury, loyal to the Bill of Rights, would 
find that he was recklessly moving 
seventy miles an hour because of obe- 
dience to the way of Jesus, or of 
Buddha, or of any seer or saint de- 
serving of the name. 

What we need to brood over more 
deeply is our country’s highest inter- 
ests. Our country’s spiritual integrity 
depends far more than many people 
realize on the obedience of its citizens 
to the law of God. There are citizens 
who after serious study believe that 
the law of God is not “mutual terror” 
(on which Winston Churchill frankly 
but mistakenly, I think, says our peace 
depends). They cannot convince 
themselves that the law of God is the 
will to retaliate and destroy. Rather, 
and they would bet their lives on this, 
the law of God for them is the will to 
save, to help, to cooperate, to affirm 
our common humanity in practical 
ways. 

It may be said that our country’s 
survival in part depends on the num- 
ber of citizens in it who transparently 
and at personal cost obey God’s law. 
The obedience to God’s law may for 
the moment obligate them to break 
some man-made law at some particu- 
lar point. But if it is really in the 
spirit of love, that activity in a pro- 
found sense is “the fulfilling of the 
law.” Society needs such conscien- 
tious behavior. Why then penalize it? 

If after making my conscience run 





the gauntlet of the four questions al- 
ready stated, I then feel obliged to 
pay the price of my conviction that 
a certain man-made law is against the 
law and will of God, would I not in 
a sense be a. traitor to my country 
unless I took the initiative and made 
a stand against that evil? Are there 
not times when obedience to the law 
of God requires disobedience to some 
particular Jaw as a patriotic duty? 
Such an exertion of conscience is not 
a privilege so much as a sacred re- 
sponsibility. It is the opposite of an- 
archy. It is a vote for the cohesive 
power that alone can hold the com- 
munity together. Without that cohe- 
sive power which comes from 
obedience to the inner light making 
itself felt through conscience—without 
such costly integrity—the community 
is in danger. It is in danger of disinte- 
gration, from within and not just from 
without. 


L- to quote a British major general, 
“There is no longer any such thing as 
national defense but only national de- 
struction through the use of mecha- 
nized force”; if, to quote General 
Bradley, chief of our own military 
staff, “War itself is immoral”; if, to 
quote a great statement of interna- 
tional law issuing. from the higher 
courts at Nuremberg, “a citizen is 
morally responsible for his own acts 
even if living under an immoral gov- 
ernment and that citizen should re- 
fuse to obey his government when 
his government ordered him to do an 
evil act,” we have to keep our minds 
open. To what? 

To this: Conscience, passing the 
test, can be one of the most construc- 
tive forces in the community, helping 
to preserve rather than destroy what 
is most valuable and worth saving. If 
the method of reconciliation and 
peace-building a man uses is in line 
with the will of God as that will is 
best revealed among us human beings, 
why be afraid of that man? “What 
eternally ought to be in this universe, 
regardless of cost or consequences,” is 
important, terribly important. 

Maybe we are contributing to our 
country’s security only to the degree 
that we are loyal to that highest. 
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Where Do New Ideas Come From? 






SPEAK UP! 





This article is based on a radio 
script prepared for “Religion at 
the News Desk,” a weekly com- 
mentary over station WELI in 
New Haven, Connecticut. Each 
script is the product of group 
journalism. Credit for this story 
goes to Robert Lynn and Carl 
Siebel, researchers, William 
Miller, writer, and Anne Austin, 
editor for publication. 








HE deadly hand of conformity is 

evident in American schools. Stu- 
dents in colleges are afraid to express 
controversial opinions. In some public 
books are censored. Else- 
where teachers are under suspicion. 
The spirit of conformity crowded out 
the superintendent of the Pasadena 
schools, one of the nation’s most able 
educators. 


schools 


The conservative New York Times 
made a survey of seventy-two major 
colleges last spring.* The report in- 
dicates that freedom of thought and 
speech and action is withering away 
on colleges campuses. Students no 
longer join political organizations; 
they express no political opinions, in 


° New York Times, May 10, 11, 1951. 
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fact, they are wary of anything con- 
troversial. 

At Purdue, the head of the student 
union board said, “McCarthyism or 
call it what you will, is disgustingly 
prevalent. Students fear being 
tagged.” 

At Rutgers, students would not 
sign the Crusade for Freedom scroll, 
unaware that it was widely publi- 
cized, anticommunist, and headed by 
General Eisenhower. They refused to 
endorse it because they were suspi- 
cious of the words “crusade” and 
“freedom.” 

At the University of Nebraska, a 
student who had completed an article 
criticizing the McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Act was urged to withdraw it 
to protect his reputation. 

Campus leaders report from every 
part of the country that students are 
proud they are not members of any 
organizations. Administrators and 
student leaders attribute this con- 
formity in colleges to fear. You can 
list a few: fear of a “pink” or com- 
munist label, fear of criticism, fear of 
social disapproval, fear of being re- 
jected for further study at graduate 
schools, fear that jobs in government 
might not be available. 

Because of these real and imagined 
fears, diversity is being stifled on the 
campus, the very place that tradi- 





tionally exists to permit free exchange 
of ideas. There is no longer contro- 
versy but only a passive acceptance 
of the status quo, and conformity is 
settling down over all. 

This is a frightening thing because 
conformity is never just conformity; it 
is retreat. This is a world in which 
God is acting. To cling to things-as- 
they-are is failure to acknowledge the 
living God. Conformity denies that 
God continues to act in different ways 
in new events. 

The anxious desire for conformity 
is motivated by fear. And we are now 
very much a people of fear. We are 
afraid because we see a threat, and 
interpret it as death. The people who 
rely on the status quo point to the 
threat—the threat of the Soviet Union 
and communism—and cry that it is 
death. All life, they say, is threatened 
and we must guard against death by 
resisting change, by refusing new 
ideas, by anxiously conforming. 


Bor there is another way to re- 
spond to a threat. The prophets of the 
Old Testament interpreted the threat 
of Israel’s enemies in the north, not as 
death but as judgment. The Lord is 
Lord of all nations. A threat to their 
own nation came not as death—with 
evil as the complete victor—but as 
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judgment, condemning the evil in 
their own nation. 

The way we interpret a threat to- 
day reveals our faith. For the man 
whose faith is in God, the threat is 
not final and cannot destroy him. But 
the man who does not have faith in 
God responds in fear, in an anxious 
attempt to save himself. He will insist 
that no new ideas be taught in the 
schools, that controversy be silenced, 
that textbooks be banned, that no one 
form organizations. He insists that 
there be conformity. His faith does 
not reach beyond the immediate so- 
ciety in which he finds himself. The 
only good he knows is the partial 
good of what he already has in hand. 
He tries to save that from the threat 
of death by embalming the partial 
truth in conformity. He is unaware 
of the deep root of the life of his so- 
ciety, so he kills it. 

The source of life in society is the 
living God, who is beyond all nations 
and civilizations. The truth of the 
words, “He who seeks to save his life 
shall lose it,” is clear today: by trying 
to save our American life, by insisting 
on conformity in the colleges, we are 
losing that free and diverse expression 
of ideas which is the heart of Ameri- 
can life. 

The man whose faith is in the 
living God does not need to try to 
save his own life. God has saved him, 
and so man is free to accept new 
ideas, to allow free expression, to meet 
change confidently. A threat is not 
the threat of death, coming from the 
devil; it is judgment on man, coming 
from God. A man with faith in God 
meets the threat not with an anxious 
attempt to save his own life, but with 
a more zealous attempt to pursue live- 
liness. Confronted by a threat to 
America, the man whose faith is in 
God will reject a rigid conformity and 
will try instead to extend free and 
diverse expression of opinion. 


L ET’S take a concrete example. In 
Pasadena, California, last fall, the 
superintendent of schools was forced 
to resign. Willard Goslin was a past 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, and one of 
the nation’s outstanding educators. 
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He had been carefully selected to 
come to Pasadena to set up a model 
school system. Two and a half years 
later he was asked to resign. 

The story is told by David Hulburd 
in his recent book, This Happened in 
Pasadena.t Groups of superpatriots 
and extreme conservatives joined with 
local real-estate and property-owner 
groups in a campaign to throw out 
Mr. Goslin and to get a school ad- 
ministration more to their liking. 
They had two aims. One was to end 
so-called “progressive” education— 
which they never defined—in the in- 
terest of “Americanism”—which they 
never defined. Secondly, they desired 
to lower school taxes. 

The real-estate and property-owner 
groups were after Mr. Goslin for rea- 
sons which were clearly selfish and 
narrow. The good school system Mr. 
Goslin proposed would need tax sup- 
port. These groups would rather see 
a poor school system for the commu- 


+ Macmillan, 





nity and have lower taxes for them- 
selves. Their other reason for oppos- 
ing Mr. Goslin was similar. He 
proposed a sensible, orderly redis- 
tricting of school zones, which would 
have placed white and Negro chil- 
dren in the same schools. The opposi- 
tion raised the old mistaken and 
inhumane cry that such elementary 
democracy would mean a “lowering 
of property values.” 

Such clearly narrow and selfish in- 
terests could not have carried the at- 
tack alone. They were joined by the 
nationalist and conservative groups, 
which played upon the fears of the 
citizens of Pasadena with cries of 
“red” and “communism.” They made 
wide use of the material put out by 
Allen Zoll, a former lieutenant of 
Father Coughlin, a friend of Gerald 
L. K. Smith, and a vigorous anti-Sem- 
ite. The so-called “Americanism” 
which these groups promote, sounds 
like the vicious and intolerant nation- 
alism of a totalitarian state. It is not 





THIS YOUNGER GENERATION 
This Younger Generation. Time blazonly proclaims and intimates that it has 


scooped the world. Others take up the call and echo—“Yes! Yes! THIS 
Younger Generation. Ain’t it too bad? You're so right.” And Time makes sure 
everyone knows about it and the presses go to work and run overtime so every- 
one will be able to have a copy and everyone will be able to read and say, “T'sk 
—Tsk—THIS Younger Generation—Too bad.” 


So—THIS Younger Generation says, “Aw nuts. Come out of your stupidity. 
You don’t know us anyhow. You're just echoing the sentiments of the last 
generation and the one before that and the one before that and that and that 
and that. And by the way, you lived in one of those generations, didn’t you?” 


Are we a dying generation who don’t have the gumption to raise our heads 
off the pillow of gifted glory of the past? Are we the lost generation of followers 
to be blindly led? Are we—yes, are we this—that—the other thing—all 
wrapped up and packaged to be delivered to the highest bidder—sight unseen? 


LOOK AROUND, Time. Look deep. Look where you least expect to find 
the answers. THIS Younger Generation is calling. THIS YOUNGER GEN- 
ERATION is calling from this college campus if from nowhere else. 


—Standing room only at the early morn Matins services . . . 

—A frosty breeze but warm hearts at the carol sing. . . 

—Religious Emphasis and they keep searching, searching, searching . . . 
—A bustling cafeteria and bowed heads and grace at meals... 
—Someone needs my help, what can I do, what can I do? ... 
—Wayside Chapel, you stop and meditate, you're not alone .. . 


And out of an infantile beginning THIS Younger Generation draws up and 
demands its just recognition as each succeeding generation of the past. And 
new forces come to the fore. And new ideas sprout and grow. And new causes 
appear to leave their mark upon the universe. 


To you, Time. Yes, to you. “Time marches on” but it’s to the rapture and 
thythm of—THIS YOUNGER GENERATION! 
—E. Ray Nuetzman 
Nebraska Wesleyan Student paper 
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the free tolerance of diversity which 
was the real creed of the “Founding 
Fathers” these patriots talk about. 
The real story of Pasadena is not 
in the success of extreme and selfish 
groups; it is in the apathy of the gen- 
eral citizenry. On behalf of Mr. Goslin 
and a good school system there was 
only confused and ineffective support. 
The present atmosphere of conform- 
ity and fear in the United States as- 
sisted the extremists. The atmosphere 
in which new ideas are played down 
and controversy is shunned, is not 
created by the extremists, the Senator 
McCarthys and the Allen Zolls. It is 
just used by them for their own selfish 
purposes. Condition of conformity and 
fear is created by all of us, by our 
lack of a confident and positive faith. 


The vacuum of faith among the gen- 


eral public allowed small but extreme 
special interests to carry the day. We 
allow forces to prevail who want to 
control textbooks or cut taxes at the 
expense of the schools. These forces 
point to the threat of communism and 
we respond in fear; then they use the 


resulting conformity to serve their 
own privileged interests. We respond 
to the threat in fear because we do 
not have a faith which reaches be- 
yond the world. 


Groups similar to the ones which 
were able to capture the schools in 
Pasadena are working elsewhere in 
America, for this kind of fear is their 
opportunity. They are particularly at- 
tacking the schools, because there 
children can learn to appreciate di- 
versity or to fear it. There, ideas are 
expressed and change is set in motion. 
Attack upon the schools can prevent 
expression of differing ideas, can pre- 
vent change and impose conformity. 

Not only are the schools under at- 
tack, but the churches and govern- 
ment as well. John T. Flynn’s book, 
The Road Ahead, and his articles in 
The Reader's Digest have served to 
instill conformity in the churches. 
Senator McCarthy’s charges and simi- 
lar investigations have done a thor- 
ough job on civil servants. The wor- 


shipers of conformity use the time 
of fear to get rid of leadership which 
opposes them in church, school and 
state. They seek to impose conformity 
which protects their interests. 

This attempt will never satisfy 
them, because man’s attempt to save 
his own life is self-defeating. He gets 
rid of one man, but fears the next, 
and then the next. Senator McCarthy 
started accusing a few men, but the 
numbers went up and up until he 
attacked the whole State Department. 
Fear spreads. As in the communist 
purges, the circle of suspicion widens. 
Finally man destroys himself in the 
frantic effort to save himself. 

If we in America have a trust not 
in ourselves, but in a redeeming Lord, 
there need be no such circle of fearful 
self-destruction. There can be, in- 
stead, the confidence which welcomes 
controversy as judgment and as the 
restraint of sin; confidence which wel- 
comes change because salvation is not 
tied to any present form; confidence 
which rejects conformity as a denial of 
the living God. 





Che Castle 


WITH A THOUSAND DOORS 
A Modern Parable 


ONE upon time, in a land which 
some say was once called Eden, 
a man was born. Time began that day, 
and ended that night. This man be- 
gan the world—his world; and was 
the center of the universe—his uni- 
verse. A creature such as you or | 
might know. 


His home was a castle, an imposing 
monument to his forefathers, which 
commanded the summit of the high- 
est hill in the Land. It was spacious 
and lofty, and as he gazed up the 
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sheer height of its walls, he imagined 
he could not see the top of them. 
High on the dark walls were Gothic 
windows with mysteriously enchant- 
ing pointed arches. Through these 
openings came the only light he ever 
saw. It streamed down to him in long, 
golden shafts. 

The castle had a thousand door- 
ways, but this man had never been 
outside his home. A thousand doors. 
He did not know what they were. No 
one knew, there was merely specula- 
tion. 


By Edward W. Poitras 


I am the Sun. Each day I etch a 
burning path across man’s heavens. 
I give him light, I give him warmth, 
nutrition; indeed, his very life is my 
gift. Man loves the Sun, and seeks it 
when he is in darkness. 

I see below me his castle, sur- 
rounded by fertility. The vibrant 
green of the forest, the bright colors 
of the birds and plants paint a picture 
which defies comparison. My light 
penetrates into the farthest reaches of 
the living area, and the warmth and 
love which I pour out know no 
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bounds. Yet, in the midst of this, the 
man seems trapped in his home. 

He knows about the abundance of 
life beyond his doors, for I have by 
great effort made my way into his 
building. But he dares not imagine 
how full life could be if he would 
escape the prison into which he has 
walled himself. I am patient—I have 
told him how to come out into the 
warmth, but he has forgotten. I am 
still trying to tell him. I shall one day 
break down his castle walls. My world 
of fruitfulness and life is not complete 
without man, and I shall set him free 
if I can reach him. 


Living in his vast home did not pro- 
vide happiness for the man. Life to 
him was barren, sterile; he thought 
continually of his unfortunate condi- 
tion and how much more happy he 
would be if he could only have more 
freedom, more light, more of life and 
the living. All that he had was made 
possible by the light which came in 
through his high windows. But there 
never seemed to be enough light. Per- 
haps the windows were too small, or 
too few. Only a meager and barely 
tolerable existence was possible in the 
castle. 

The man was attracted to the light 
but could not reach its source. He 
wanted to get outside his prison. 
More and more the idea obsessed 
him, until he could think of nothing 
else. His every waking action was 
directed toward a means of escape. 


A thousand doors surrounded him. 
He did not know what they were. No 
one knew, there was merely specula- 
tion. 


There was a library in the castle, 
in a spacious vaulted room. Old, 
dusty, fascinating bindings covered 
the walls of the study. The man be- 
came so absorbed in the study of 
these books that he spent whole days 
reading in them. They were the in- 
heritance which his forefathers had 
left him. He found there indications 
of a wonderful promise. Some of his 
ancestors had been outside the castle! 
He worked feverishly to discover their 
secret. But it was in vain. He could 
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not decipher enough of the writing. 
Somehow the secret had been lost, he 
could not unearth the key. He re- 
volted—turned his back on the library 
and sought another way. Somehow he 
knew there was a way out, but he 
felt too small, too weak, too alone to 
find it. 

But there were interruptions and 
disturbances for the man. They 
bothered him constantly in his search 
for contact with the outside. His castle 
was solidly built, but it was old, and 
it leaked. Rain came in through the 
arched ceiling far above him. It made 
grass grow up between the flagstones 
of the floor. Crickets and earthworms 
crept into his rooms. Even a bird 
found its way into the building now 
and then. Keeping his house in order 
was a arduous task for the man, and 
he often worried about the amount of 
time he spent on it while he could 
have been looking for an escape. 


One morning as the light pene- 
trated the darkness of the castle and 
announced a new day, the man con- 
ceived a plan. He would fashion him- 
self a chisel and hammer, and carve 
an opening straight through the castle 
wall. His hopes ran wild. What treas- 
ure of life must lie on the other side 
of that wall! He could hear it outside 
from time to time, and the winds 
often excited his imagination with the 
strange and wonderful smells which 
they carried. He worked for days on 
his tools, for he had little to work 
with. He finally managed a chisel 
with a part of an old iron staircase 
railing, and set to work. Months of 
this torturous monotony passed, and 
the man had made only a small niche 
in the stone wall. He worked with 
determination if not skill, until he 
could go on no more. This could never 
work. He stopped his stone carving. 
Somehow he knew there was a way 
out, but he felt too small, too weak, 
too alone to find it. 

During the night a thunderstorm 
passed over the castle and the winds 
loosened one of the panes of glass in 
the old windows. When it fell the 
man was terror stricken; what mys- 
terious forces could these be, intrud- 
ing upon him, making more repairs 








necessary? Yet—could this be all 
happiness in disguise? A new thought 
inspired him. He would build a ladder 
to the window and to freedom and 
light! 

He worked during every moment 
of light which came to him, assem- 
bling all the wood in his house, to 
make a ladder. He made rope to lash 
it together, and began. Slowly, ever 
so slowly, he worked his way up the 
sheer, almost endless wall. He was 
sure that this was the way if he could 
only last until he reached the top. 
Centuries seemed to pass, until one 
day, it was over. There was no more 
wood. Still far below the window 
which promised light, he could go no 
farther. Somehow he knew there was 
a way out, but he felt too small, too 
weak, too alone to find it. 

One morning the singing of a 
cricket awakened the man from his 
sleep of darkness. After many months 
of futile thought, it was strange that 
this cricket should inspire him to try 
another way to get out. He would 
escape in the way that the creature 
had come in, he would dig his way 
out under the walls. 


A thousand doors surrounded him. 
He did not know what they were. No 
one knew, there was merely specula- 
tion. 


He lifted one of the flagstones from 
the floor, and began his new work. 
Days later, he had made a hole large 
enough so that he could crawl out of 
sight. He was making real progress 
now. Not soon, but eventually, he 
hoped he would be free. 

As he disappeared into his tunnel 
each day, the Sun lighted his way. He 
did not know that the Sun sought him. 
He only knew that he needed it and 
wanted to be in its full rays. When 
the man was in his tunnel, the Sun 
could not reach him. Somehow he 
knew there was a way out, but... . 


“Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him. 
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RATS RATS RATS 


AND CHRISTIANITY 


TRAPS TRAPS 


"EN before this Age of Free En- 

terprise it was said that the world 
would beat a path to the door of the 
man who invented a better rat trap. 
But the better trap has yet to be 
built, and we still read of sleeping 
children being bitten by rats. 

This desire for the better trap that 
will easily and quickly sweep away 
our ills seems to me to epitomize the 
shallowness that has dogged Chris- 
tianity through the ages. All too often 
the church has attempted to deal with 
problems from a very superficial level, 
and keen observers have noticed fail- 
ure time and time again. Only when 
basic factors are dealt with can a real 
solution be found. 

For centuries men have held to 
trapping or poisoning as the way to 
get rid of rats. After a great many 
years of attempting to reduce the rat 
numbers to zero, the varments are still 
with us. Through the years it has been 
prophesied that, when _ invented, 
better traps or more effective poisons 
would really do the job. New traps 
and new poisons have come along, 
but in spite of them rats continue to 
thrive. 

The city of Baltimore thought that 
all it had to do to eliminate its rats was 
to distribute enough traps and pois- 
ons. But it discovered that this direct 
and simple technique wasn’t doing 
much more than putting a temporary 
dent in the city’s rat population. The 
municipal rat-control crews were 
catching or killing about 50 per cent 
of the rats in each area in which they 
worked. While this looked like a siz- 
able reduction, it was only a matter 
of months before the population was 
right back to where it had been. 

Rats have a teriffic reproductive 
potential; and when a partial vacuum 
is created, as by trapping, it is only 
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TRAPS 


Is the church working 
to uproot the basic causes 


of sin? 








By William B. Jackson 


a matter of a short time until the def- 
icit is made up. Most rats never live to 
be more than a few months old be- 
cause such factors as fighting or lack 
of food or shelter—in short, competi- 
tion—prevent their getting past a 
tender age. But when rats are removed 
by trapping, their food and shelter be- 
come temporarily surplus. This excess 
is quickly utilized by rats which 
normally die young, and the popula- 
tion is soon as large as it was before 
the rat-control campaign. 

Within the last decade scientists be- 
gan to investigate a relationship that 
seemed pretty obvious after it had 
been pointed out. A rat needs a place 
to live and food to eat. A tunnel under 
broken cement or under a garbage can 
provides a safe nesting site; a loosely 
covered garbage can provides many a 
free banquet; an old board fence gives 
protection for that nightly scamper 
from the hole to the garbage. 

Take away these basic require- 
ments of life, and the rat will not be 
able to survive. Putting all the gar- 
bage in tightly lidded cans eliminates 
the food supply; repairing the con- 
crete or closing all the holes is like 
padlocking the front door; tearing 
down the board fences makes him 
vulnerable to the neighbor’s cat or to 
junior’s air rifle. 

Thus came the realization that 
treatment of the total environment is 
the answer, and now Baltimore oper- 
ates a comprehensive housing im- 


provement program. When the walls 
and foundations of a house are re- 
paired, when the outdoor toilets are 
torn down, when the back yards are 
well cemented, when the board fences 
are eliminated, and when the garbage 
is no longer scattered around the yard 
but kept in closed cans, then not only 
will living conditions be improved, 
but in the process the rats will have 
been given their eviction papers. 


Wauar has all this to do with 
Christianity? Just this! Too often 
the Christian Church has thought that 
all it needs to do is to preach the 
straight and simple Gospel, and all 
would be well. But just as rodent- 
control experts learned that they had 
to change the rats’ habitats, so must 
Christianity learn to deal with the 
total environment. This means that if 
one desires a lasting effect on an in- 
dividual, one must also deal with his 
environment. As one strives for spirit- 
ual integration, he must also strive to 
provide the basic necessities and se- 
curities of life. 

I imagine that it takes considerable 
courage for a W.C.T.U. member to 
march into a bar and preach about the 
sinfulness of alcohol. But it seems to 
me that Alcoholics Anonymous is 
making much better use of its ener- 
gies, for it strives to rebuild the whole 
man. It provides a convert with a 
helpmate only as far away as the 
nearest phone and strives to build 
emotional stability and security. He 
enters into a vital fellowship of be- 
lievers—a new environment. 

Much of the impetus to the mission 
movement came from a simple desire 
to convert the heathen. Gradually 
the concept of medical missions, agri- 
cultural missions, and educational mis- 
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sions became more and more prev- 
alent. This was an enlightened view, 
for attempts were thus made to free 
the environment of disease and to 
increase the productivity of the land. 
But very few thought through the 
long-range implications of these 
efforts. 

Coincident with the missionaries, 
the modern age of wonders spread to 
many areas of the world. The engi- 
neers were quick to drain the mos- 
quito swamps and to install glistening 
white plumbing. The medical men 
were quick to inoculate against killing 
diseases and provide disease therapy. 
As a result, the lot of many was 
bettered. People were rescued from 
an early death; the life expectancy 
was lengthened. Now fewer babies 
and children are dying every year; 
more people are living long enough 
to produce families. Under such con- 
ditions, populations took a few leaps 
and bounds; and the world slowly be- 
gan to realize that its population was 
getting too big for its continents. 

With these high population densi- 
ties come many problems. People 
often desire to have more room for 
living or more resources to live on, 
and the political boundaries have 
been changed by force more than 
once to gain these environmental fac- 
tors. In some areas starvation is a con- 
sequence of a population larger than 
the country can support. The compact 
living conditions of people in great 
cities play a part in the present day’s 
uneasiness and restlessness, moral de- 
generation, civil strife, and mental 
breakdowns. But how much is the 
church doing to get at the basic 
causes? 


ly these days we moan about the 
corruption in our government, and 
we may even go so far as to write a 
letter to a congressman. Yet what 
hope for the future is there until the 
environment is changed, until trust- 
worthy men fill government posts? 
What chance is there for this change 
in government until we as Christian 
citizens become active in the local 
environment of political parties and 
endeavor to nominate and elect quali- 


fied people? 
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When we set up a soapbox out- 
side a sprawling factory and speak 
about the virtues of the Christian life 
with all the energies that are within 
us, how much will we accomplish? 
How many churches today under- 
stand the impact of a factory assem- 
bly line on an individual and how to 
bring that individual into a creative 
Christian fellowship? How many 
churches really understand what part 


they must play in modern industrial _ 


environments? Until more churches 
answer this increasing challenge with 
deeds, Christianity will continue to 
have little relation to this segment of 
the world’s population. 

Communism is sweeping over ma- 
jor areas of our globe. We seem to 
believe that military might will be 
able to hold it in bounds. Might not 
the millions spent for food, clothing, 
housing materials, books, seeds and 
fertilizers, and machinery do more to 
change the environment from a 
breeding ground for communism to 
that for democracy than can the bil- 
lions spent for military implements? 
The Point 4 Program aims directly at 
this creative concept of environmental 
control, yet it squeaked through the 
Senate by only one vote and has a 
budget only big enough to sneeze at. 

This population problem has no 
simple answer. For a time, with the 


new techniques in agriculture, we will 
be able to produce more food for 
more people, but all that we are doing 
is to save more people now so that 
they will be able to produce more 
people to be taken care of in future 
years. The world’s ability to support 


_ people is limited; and, in many ways, 


modern science is speeding our jour- 
ney toward that limit—and it is not 
many generations away. 

Finding ways of dealing with high- 
population density problems, whether 
they are in the realm of food and 
space or in the realm of psychological 
adjustment, will come only when the 
relation between men and their en- 
vironments is better understood. Al- 
though our concern is basic, our 
problem is that our approach has been 
too superficial. We have ameliorated 
the immediate conditions but caused 
new and more difficult problems to 
develop. 

Just as better rat traps are not ef- 
fective in preventing rats from biting 
children, so the Christian Church 
dare not use superficial, rat-trap tech- 
niques if it is to play a vital role in 
the twentieth century. The Church 
must be actively aware that the or- 
ganism cannot be separated from its 
environment and that creative efforts 
must deal with the inter-relatedness 
of the two. 








IT’S GENERAL CONFERENCE TIME 


Once every four years, the highest legislative body of The Methodist 
Church, the General Conference, meets to review the work of the church 
during the past quadrennium and prepare plans for the next quadrennium. 

April 23-May 7 is the date of the 14-day session this time. The place is 
San Francisco in the same auditorium where the United Nations Organization 
was created seven years ago. 

The Conference is composed of approximately 800 official delegates, half 
of them ministers and half laymen (including lay women), plus a number 
of alternates. These delegates are elected by the 101 Annual Conferences 
of the United States and 41 overseas Conferences. The delegates are 
elected on the basis of the clerical membership of each Annual Conference, 
one for each 70 members—similar to the plan of electing members to the 
House of Representatives. 

The fifty-three active bishops take turns presiding over the sessions but 
are not allowed to enter into the debates. 

General Conference operates within the framework of the Constitution 
of the church. Its actions become the laws of the church, but are subject to 
interpretation by the Judicial Council—the Methodist “Supreme Court.” 

Matters affecting world peace, UMT, evangelism, education, missions, 
and church organization are among the numerous items before the group 
for action this year. 

The Methodist Student Movement is well represented at the Conference 
by many leaders vitally concerned about its needs. 
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4 bene problem raised by this topic 

may be introduced by recalling 
the salient facts of the widely known 
stage and cinema play “Born Yester- 
day.” The play while exaggerated, yet 
gives a sordid commentary on con- 
temporary American life. The junk 
dealer, Harry Brock, who had come to 
a place of affluence and wealth, and 
his unrefined and ignorant female 
companion, Billie, whose interest 
centered chiefly in mink coats, were 
in Washington to exert influence 
favorable to the junk business. After 
receiving the first guests in their ex- 
pensive apartment, it became evident 
that Billie’s coarseness and stupidity 
would be a handicap to Brock’s busi- 
ness adventures. Brock’s lawyer, a 
Mr. Devery, suggested that they hire 
Paul Verral, a young reporter for 
The New Republic, to educate her. 
There and then Billie becomes the 
Washington equivalent of the girl in 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” 

Verral takes his work seriously; he 
rises above the temptations proffered 
and makes the educating of Billie a 
“cause.” He introduces her to the 
great minds of all time, takes her to 
the art galleries and national shrines 
in Washington and as an apt student 
she shows rapid development. All of 
this was more than Brock anticipated, 
who had no interest in her mind or 
personality. He wanted her to have 
just enough culture to behave prop- 
erly when in the company of clients. 
But Verral warns him that when curi- 
osity is awakened, imagination is 
stimulated and great ideas are 
planted, something happens to the 
individual. And with Billie something 
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Secularism 


and 
Education 


BY JOHN O. GROSS 


did happen. As a changed person, she 
loathes Brock’s uncouthness, his bla- 
tant dishonesty and shady dealings. 
Learning for the first time the mean- 
ing of honor she now understands 
her father, a humble elevator opera- 
tor, who placed morality above 
money. Discontented with the life 
she had known, the play. climaxes 
with her walking out in contempt 
from the disreputable, meaningless 
kind of living that she had found with 
the junk man. 

This is the problem. Secularism, 
the practice of the absence of God, 
now is the prevailing atmosphere of 
our culture. It progressively pulls 
down all the life to the level of the 
material and physical. It debases 
whatever it dominates. It makes edu- 
cation do work unworthy of its as- 
sociation. 

America has adopted education as 
a means of promoting success and 
success here generally means the 
amounts added to one’s earnings. 
Some schools base their recruitment 
drives on the income value of a col- 
lege education. And in soliciting big 
gifts, educators frequently represent 
their programs as the best insurance 
for continued prosperity. But the 
greatest of all educators once said: “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free”—not rich. 

Secularism has just about seized the 
playing fields originally dedicated to 
the building of sound bodies and 
fastened upon them a commercialized 
octopus. It has brought to the uni- 
versity communities on week ends the 
morals of a Roman holiday, corrupted 
educational standards, made hypo- 





crites out of many administrators and 
travesties out of serious scholastic 
efforts. 

Secularism fills the curriculum of 
colleges and universities with courses 
having utilitarian but little educa- 
tional or cultural value. Even the 
worth of language study is computed 
in terms of commercial needs. As an 
example, Spanish is very popular as 
a language but is it because a read- 
ing knowledge opens the mind to 
valued sources of wisdom and a litera- 
ture of superior quality? The worst 
aspect of unabashed utilitarianism is 
shamed in an editorial appearing in 
the Daily Bruin, student newspaper 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles: 


“The educational system of America is 
failing the youth of America. It is fashioning 
sparrows and pushing them out to compete 
with hawks. Why should we be taught this 
foolishness about honesty, truth and fair 
play? If a student is majoring in law, he 
should be taught the most approved methods 
of finding the loopholes in the law. If he is 
to be a doctor, he should learn how to milk 
the largest fees. If a journalist, how to slant, 
alter, lie. Let us remove these namby-pamby 
professors stumbling on their white horse of 
Truth, and get some good, hardheaded 
businessmen in our colleges who will teach 
us what we have to know to become a 
success.” * 


A brief review of the history of 
education in the United States shows 
that the struggle of Christian idealism 
with secularism has been continuous. 
Education unquestionably helps to 
germinate the seeds of secularism by 
promoting the growth of personality, 
increasing earning power, widening 
the control over the material world, 
and bringing social prosperity. A 


oe Hamill, Gods of the Campus, 
p. 24. 
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country such as ours with its unlimited 
natural resources very early showed 
its susceptibility to secular control. 
John Wesley, in one of his sermons 
on the destructive influence of riches, 
cited as an example the luxurious liv- 
ing of the new rich in colonial Phila- 
delphia. As the nation’s resources 
grew its educational work was in- 
creasingly threatened by secularism. 
There is no desire to intimate here 
that education should dissociate itself 
from the improving of economic and 
social conditions. Even minute Cokes- 
bury College near Baltimore in 1787 
sought to meet the material needs of 
new America by including agriculture 
and architecture in its list of studies. 
Many of the first settlers who moved 
into the new West had their interest 
not in religion but land. Their aim was 
to build a prosperous democracy 
where all things were to be new. But 
the Church came into this atmosphere 
insisting that there were some treas- 
ures from the high civilizations of the 
ancient world which must become the 
heritage of the new world. The He- 
brew concepts of ethics and morality, 
the Greek appreciation of beauty and 
culture, the Roman genius for order 
and government were channeled into 
American life through the nation’s 
first educational endeavors. The 
schools and colleges under the aus- 
pices of the Church became the im- 
portant agencies in instilling the 
fundamental elements of culture and 
religion into the life of early America. 
The value of these enrichments to our 
total life can hardly be estimated. 
Pioneer American educators, fol- 
lowing the practice of the great 
scholars of the ages, built their system 
about a “school of thought.” This they 
defined as “the set purpose to train 
men in a particular way.” It was dis- 
cerned then that the learning process 
never operates in a vacuum but is 
always associated with some view of 
life. This was set forth in explicit and 
unequivocal language by Samuel 
Johnson, the first president of King’s 
College, now Columbia University: 


The chief thing that is aimed at in 
this college is to teach and engage 
the children to know God in Jesus 


Christ, and to love and serve Him, 
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CONVERSATION AMONG THE RUINS by Giorgio de Chirico 


in all sobriety, godliness, and right- 
eousness of life, with a perfect 
heart, and a willing mind; and to 
train them up in all virtuous habits 
and all such useful knowledge as 
may render them creditable to 
their families and friends, orna- 
ments to their country and useful 
to the public weal in their genera- 
tion. 


The “particular way” or view of 
life projected by American pioneer 
educators was the Christian way and 
through it they placed in our culture 
whatever Christian ideals it had and 
still contains. The initial educational 
efforts of the Church in this nation 
were characterized by positive and 


direct emphases upon character build- 
ing and essential ethical guidance. 

Traditionally associated with early 
American educational philosophy, if 
not the core of it, were the Readers. 
They focused upon aiding the child 
to apprehend thought from _ the 
printed page and concomitant with 
this objective was a marginal one of 
teaching moral and intellectual virtues 
such as integrity, honesty, industry, 
temperance, patriotism, courage, po- 
liteness, etc. The Readers were pre- 
pared for the schools by men known 
not only for their sound scholarship 
but also for their unquestioned con- 
cern for Christian training. 
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The New England Primer was used 
for over a century as a textbook in the 
New England schools. Its contents 
were about ninety-five per cent reli- 
gious in nature, containing many se- 
lections from the Bible and from the 
Westminster catechism. It has been 
said to have “taught millions to read 
and not one to sin.” After the Revolu- 
tionary War it was superseded by 
Noah Webster’s Blue Back Speller, 
the sole textbook for many pioneer 
schools. First published in 1790, over 
one hundred million copies of it were 
sold. 

Of all the readers used in the 
American schools, the best known and 
the most influential were the ones 
compiled by William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey. McGuffey, sometimes called 
the American Confucius, took his 
lessons and sayings from the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the race. 

The pioneer schools in their limited 
fashion did try to expose their pupils 
to the best things that had been done, 
thought and written in the known 
world, and to establish these in their 
minds as standards for guidance and 
character building. The leaders of the 
nineteenth century had their outlook 
influenced by the Christian ideals im- 
planted during that period. 

Lord Bryce was once asked, “What 
do you think would be the effect of 
the disappearance of religious educa- 
tion from the schools?” He replied 
that three generations would have to 
pass before an answer could be given. 
Surveys showed three generations ago 
that a vast portion of American youth 
was not then receiving religious in- 
struction. The answer of the effect of 
such widespread secularization now 
becomes apparent. The loss of knowl- 
edge of the Bible might be treated as 
unimportant if it did not point to the 
loss which Plato calls “the science of 
good and evil.” Knowledge of the 
Bible furnished the pegs on which 
great spiritual concepts could easily 
be hung. Now the Kefauver, Ful- 
bright, and other reports are revealing 
that without Christian beliefs, ethical 
disillusionment, cynicism and moral 
irresponsibility follow. “Moral educa- 
tion is impossible without the habitual 
vision of greatness,” is an aphorism cf 
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Professor A. N. Whitehead, of which 
Sir Richard Livingstone said, “Out- 
side of Plato there is no profounder 
saying about education.” 

The guiding educational philosophy 
which now mirrors the public mind 
was developed largely by Professor 
John Dewey. His influence upon edu- 
cational philosophy has been greater, 
his admirers say, than anyone’s since 
Aristotle. Through his leadership edu- 
cational techniques and _ practices 
have been greatly improved and un- 
questionably enriched. But in fitting 
the philosophy to current life he has 
shifted from metaphysics, theology 
and religion to natural science and 
thus has aided the advance of secu- 
larism. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, formerly 
chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, does not think that the true 
freedom a democracy promises will 
be achieved by the Dewey formula of 
disentangling ourselves from philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, theology and reli- 
gion, and by committing ourselves to 
natural science. Hutchins defines the 
task of education to make “enlight- 
ened citizens for our democracy and 
to enrich the life of the individual by 
giving him a sense of purpose which 
will illuminate not merely the forty 
hours he works but the seventy-two 
he does not.” This sort of plan, he as- 
serts, required a spiritual outlook. 

The boundary line between current 
secularism and historic Christian the- 
ism is often difficult to determine. 
One of the subtle things about secu- 
larism is its chameleon-like nature. 
It takes on the color and mood of 
Christianity so that only sharp ob- 
servers are able to tell it from Chris- 
tianity. But when put to a test much 
of the talk heard concerning religion 
from persons today identified with 
the educational program cannot be ac- 
cepted as Christian or theistic. It is 
naturalism; and orthodoxy in the edu- 
cational world means just that. To be 
Christian, however, education must 
be theistic, and must rest upon a 
world view that recognizes the part 
and place of God in the universe. 
Many of the philosophers and edu- 
cators today who use the word God, 
have a vague meaning for it. To them 





it is “a floating literary symbol with 
a value which if we define it scien- 
tifically, becomes quite algebraic.” 

The secularization of educational 
theory has prompted Sir Walter 
Moberly to say: 


The modern university . . . neither 
inculcates nor expressly repudiates 
belief in God. But it does what is 
far more deadly than open rejec- 
tion; it ignores Him. . . . In modern 
universities, as in modern society 
“some think God exists, some think 
not, some think it is impossible to 
tell, and the impression grows that 
it does not matter.” . . . It is in this 
sense that the university today is 
atheistic.” 


The late Professor James H. Leuba, 
for many years professor of psychol- 
ogy in Bryn Mawr College, is known 
for the studies he made of the re- 
ligious beliefs of American scientists, 
and published in Harper's Magazine. 
In a questionnaire concerning God he 
asked a group of the best-known 
American scientists if they believed in 
God. Leuba defined God as one to 
whom one could pray in the expecta- 
tion of receiving an answer. By an- 
swer he meant more than the natural, 
subjective psychological effect of 
prayer. Some who received this ques- 
tionnaire rejected its implications but 
nevertheless said they believed in 
God. While Dr. Leuba did not call 
such persons atheists he noted that 
they did not believe in the kind of 
God worshiped by adherents of the 
Christian religion. He defined the God 
of the Christian as one who can be 
moved by personal desires or per- 
sonal feelings. One’s relationship with 
Him and to Him, he noted, is not 
dependent entirely on discovering the 
laws of the universe—physical, biolog- 
ical and psychical—and conforming 
to them. When the returns were com- 
piled, thirty per cent of the scientists 
were listed as believers in a God, such 
as is recognized in traditional Chris- 
tian worship with supplication, 
thanksgiving, songs of praise, etc. 
Fifty-six per cent were avowed dis- 
believers; and fourteen per cent 
claimed to be doubters. Professor 
Leuba noted that the order in which 


* Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the 
Universitu. 
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the four classes of scientists place 
themselves with the regard to the 
proportion of believers, could by no 
means be disregarded. Of the scien- 
tists concerned with inanimate matter, 
thirty-eight per cent were believers, 
but of those concerned with the mind, 
the psychologists, only ten per cent 
were believers. 

Naturally the question is raised as 
to what effect the beliefs of these 
individuals have upon the students 
whom they teach. Professor Leuba 
notes from a study of college students 
in several schools that the students in 
considerable numbers lose their be- 
liefs as they pass from the freshman 
to the senior year. Under the protect- 
ing flag of academic freedom in 
American institutions many profes- 
sors take wide opportunities to set 
forth their materialistic and atheistic 
conceptions of the universe. Eternal 
verities, absolutist ethics and other 
postulates of religion are, they say, 
the products of myth and supersti- 
tion. On the other hand in the name 
of objectivity or neutrality teachers 
have been known to be apologetic or 
evasive on the matter of religion. 

Leaving religion out of the educa- 
tional program often results in irre- 
ligious teaching. Persons with no 
understanding of our Christian way 
of life are unable to catch the signifi- 
cance of the culture it has bred and 
developed. Here the whole gamut of 
values associated with the American 
heritage, such as respect for human 
rights, freedom, liberty, etc., is in- 
volved. Never in any culture, says 
John Baillie, has intellectual life so 
much lacked a sense of direction. 
American education, Walter Lipp- 
mann charges, has no common faith, 
no moral values, no common culture. 

It would be unfair to charge the na- 
tion’s public educational institutions 
as being indifferent to moral and 
spiritual values. Perhaps it would be 
more representative to say that they 
are really hospitable to all religious 
opinions and partial to none. But 
when they do teach moral and spirit- 
ual values, it must be done without 
endangering religious freedom or in- 
terfering with the established policy 
of separation of Church and State. If 
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the dynamic previously mentioned by 
Lewis is attained it must be through 
the home and Church. The Roman 
Catholic Church is trying to meet this 
challenge through its own educational 
program and statistics show that it is 
taking its task seriously. 

Secularism forces upon Protestant 
educators a serious educational dilem- 
ma. They believe in the separation of 
Church and State and accept the 
public schools as the very sinews of 
democracy. Furthermore, because of 
the close relationship of Protestantism 
to the schools, it and public education 
have often been considered as two 
aspects of the same thing. Protestants 
have defended the integrity of public 
education and the wide liberties given 
to professors. They cannot and will 
not join hands with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in its persistent opposition 
to public education or modify their 
traditional stand on the safeguarding 
of public funds against sectarian uses. 
Their attitude in this connection is re- 
flected in their negative response to 
the book God and Man at Yale by Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr. While deploring 
the existence of agnosticism and athe- 
ism in that and other universities, 
Protestants fear authoritarianism in 
education will culminate in fascism, 
not democracy. 

But Protestants cannot remain silent 
while youth are exposed to a view of 
life that ignores God. Their leaders 
in either State or Church institutions 
should not refrain from critically 
evaluating educational philosophies 
and trends. The challenge of secular- 
ism must be met. 

Secularism declaims God as un- 
necessary to progress and proclaims 
man as sufficient for his personal and 
institutional needs. Over against this, 
the Christian faith has been set as 
an antithetical force. To deal with one 
atmosphere, another and better at- 
mosphere is needed. This strategy was 
adopted by the early Christians who 
refused to let the world squeeze them 
into its own mold but asked God to 
“remold their minds from within so 
that they could prove in practice that 
God’s plan is good, meets all demands, 
and moves toward the goal of true 
maturity.” With this advice in mind 





they spurned the ease possible in an- 
cient Rome. 

Later, here in America the church 
added an educational program to its 
strategy in the war against secularism. 
The recent commemoration of the 
two-hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Yale University lifts 
up again those crusading Yale bands 
which went into the new west to 
found forty-one daughter colleges to 
fight against worldliness. The attitude 
of these pioneer Christian educators 
is reflected in the catalog of Wabash 
College, a daughter of Yale, in the 
lines describing the founding in 1833. 


We then proceeded in a body to 
the intended location in the pri- 
meval forest and there kneeling in 
the snow we dedicated the grounds 
to the Father, the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost for a Christian College. 


Unfortunately many of these insti- 
tutions, like Harvard, have cut the 
strings which bound them to the 
church, and now _ unapologetically 
walk the secular path. Since the ulti- 
mate end of secularism is nationalism, 
it may be predicted that schools which 
once fought so hard to free themselves 
from religion, face in the years ahead 
a greater struggle to free themselves 
from the state. 

What President Charles Seymour 
said in his inaugural address at Yale 
University in October 1937 may be 
appropriately repeated here: 


I call on all members of the faculty, 
as members of a thinking body, 
freely to recognize the tremendous 
validity and power of the teachings 
of Christ in our life-and-death 
struggle against the forces of selfish 
materialism. If we lose that strug- 
gle, judging from present events 
abroad, scholarship as well as re- 
ligion will disappear. 


In conclusion it may be said that 
the present strength of secularism in 
our nation and in the world is tre- 
mendously discouraging. But the his- 
tory of civilization reveals that there 
are no trends which are absolutely 
irreversible. 
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BY HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


Earnestness is the path to freedom, 
thoughtlessness the path to death. 
Those who are earnest do not die, 
those who are thoughtless are as if 


dead already. 
—Buddha 


One who renounces self becomes 
as powerful as the thunderbolt and 
with the irresistible strength born of 
renunciation can work for the highest 
good of Humanity. 

—Swami Vivekananda 


Arise, awake, stop not until the goal 
is reached. The sages say that the 
path to Freedom is hard as walking 
on a razor edge. 

—Upanishads 


To my countrymen I say—Forget 
not that the greatest curse for a man 
is to remain a slave. Forget not that 
the grossest crime is to compromise 
with injustice and wrong. Remember 
the eternal law—You must give, if 
you want to get it. And remember 
that the highest virtue is to battle 
against iniquity, no matter what the 


cost may be. 
—Netaji Subhas Chandra 


India’s special genius has been to 
acknowledge the divine in human af- 
fairs, to offer hospitality to all that is 
imperishable in human civilization, 
regardless of racial and national di- 
vergence. From the early dawn of our 
history it has been India’s privilege 
and also its problem, as a host, to 
harmonize the diverse elements of hu- 
manity which have inevitably been 
brought to our midst, to synthesize 
contrasting cultures in the light of 
comprehensive ideal. 

—Rabindranath Tagore 
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There is no religion higher than 
Truth or Righteousness. The highest 
morality is universal. . . . I cultivate 
the quiet courage of dying without 
killing. But to him who has not this 
courage I advise killing and being 
killed rather than shamefully fleeing 
from danger. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


It is now generally admitted that 
not religion only but unbiased com- 
mon sense as well as the accurate de- 
ductions of scientific research lead to 
the conclusions that all mankind are 
one great family of which numerous 
nations and tribes existing are only 
various branches. Hence enlightened 
men in all countries feel a wish to 
encourage and facilitate human inter- 
course in every manner by removing 
as far as possible all impediments to 
it in order to promote the reciprocal 
advantage and enjoyment of the 
whole race. 

—Ram Mohun Roy 


I have practised all religions— 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and I 
have also followed the paths of the 
different Hindu sects. I have found 
that it is the same God towards whom 
all are directing their steps, though 
along different paths. The tank has 
several ghats. At one Hindus draw 
water in pitchers and call it jal; at 
another Mohammedans draw water 
in leathern bottles and -call it pani; 
at a third Christians, and call it water. 
Can we imagine that water is not jal, 
but only pani or water? How absurd! 
The substance is one under different 
names, and every one is seeking the 
same Substance. 

—Sri Ramakrishna 


think on 
these things 


No man can serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the one and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. You can- 
not serve God and mammon... . 
What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own 
soul [Freedom]? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul 
[Freedom]? 

—Jesus Christ 


This present life is no other than 
a pastime and a disport: but truly 
the future mansion is life indeed. 
Would that they know this. . . . Seek 
ye wisdom even if it were in China. 

—Mohammed 


The superior man acts before he 
speaks, and afterwards speaks accord- 
ing to his actions. The superior man 
is universally minded and no par- 
tisan. The inferior man is a partisan 
and not universal. 

—Confucius 


The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did 
here. . . . It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 

—Abraham Lincoln 
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“Wesley Window” in the Epworth Meth- 
odist Church, Epworth, England. It honors 
the founders of the Methodist movement: 
John Wesley, preacher and organizer; 
Charles Wesley, writer of 6,000 hymns. 


Arranged by 
Mary Dickerson Bangham 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 


as it might have been 
spoken by 


MARY, MARTHA and LAZARUS 


Att THREE: The Lord is our shepherd, we shall not 
want; 


MaRTHA: He maketh me to lie down and to relax 9 aie 
from my anxieties; iia 
Mary: He maketh me to rise up, vitalized through penn ie. 
communion with him; ; ; 
LAZARUS: He maketh me to rise up, even from Sheol! 
MARTHA: 
MARTHA: He leadeth me first to rest, then to work; Mary: 
Mary: He leadeth me first to work, then to rest! 
LAZARUS: He leadeth me even from the darkness of 


the grave! 


ALL THREE: 
He restoreth our souls, 


He leadeth us in the paths of righteousness, 
For his name’s sake; 


ALL THREE: 


MARTHA Mary: 
AND Mary: Yea, though we walked through the valley LAZARUS: 

of deep despair, MARTHA: 
Lazarus: Yea, though I walked through the very 

gates of death, ALL THREE: 
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We had no need of fear for Thou wert with 
uS; 


Thy rod and Thy staff opened my tomb! 


And they comforted us! 


Thou, not I, preparest the table of good 
things to satisfy our hungers; 

In the presence of a world that so little 
knew Thee Thou gavest us food for our 
hunger and drink for our thirst; 


Our cups run over! 
We are anointed by Thy gracious benedic- 
tion which rests upon us; 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow us, 

All the days of our lives, 

And we shall dwell in the House of the 
Lord, 

Forever! 
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pacers 


By Robert F. Stowell 


UROPE does not believe that it 
could survive a third world war; 
many Europeans will tell you that 
they would prefer either Russian or 
American domination to another war. 
What are the people of Europe think- 
ing and what are they doing to pre- 
vent war? 

My report is based on six months 
in Europe during which time I 
worked under the American Friends 
Service Committee for three months 
in Germany and traveled in France, 
England, Italy, Austria, Holland and 
Switzerland. During this time I lived 
in the homes of both the poor and 
the rich. I worked on farms, and I 
talked with hundreds of people while 
hitchhiking. During all of this time 
I asked, “What can be done to achieve 
peace?” 

In Germany two seemingly con- 
tradictory expressions of opinion are 
heard frequently. The demand upon 
Western Germany to build a new 
army has had the effect of causing 
the Germans to justify in part Hitler’s 
war plans; many Germans today say 
that the mistake America made was 
in not joining Germany in 1945 to 
defeat Russia. This rationalization of 
what may be a guilty conscience also 
helps to build the revived Nazi move- 
ments that.are stirring in Germany. 
One realizes, too, in working with 
some of the German youth that many 
of them will perhaps never recover 
totally from the indoctrination they 
underwent as children in Hitler's time. 
The distortion of truth, including the 
truth as to who started the war, for 
example, is startling to hear today. 

At the same time that preparations 
for a new German army seem to justi- 
fy the German past, I could find 
almost no German who was willing to 
say that he would serve in such an 
army. I talked with former war crim- 
inals, SS troops, and many who had 
fought against the Russians, and the 
general feeling was: “We have had 
a nose full.” At the same time, they 
seemed to feel that it was all right if 
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America wanted to defend Germany, 
or at least, there was nothing to stop 
her from doing so. The question one 
asks after living in Western Germany 
even a short time is: “Where is Eisen- 
hower to find soldiers for this new 
army?” Two possible sources are the 
unemployed (in considerable num- 
bers in northern Germany) and 
among the refugees. 


Tue Germans are well aware of 
the incongruousness of the shift 
in policy of America from that of 
treating them as a conquered country 
potentially dangerous to that of ex- 
tolling German military genius. In the 
work camps there were many dis- 
cussions of rearmament; the general 
feeling is that most of the German 
people, feel it is undesirable. At the 
same time there is a belief that pac- 
ifist forces are not strong enough in 
Germany to make an effective resist- 
ance. Some, also, were openly cynical 
about the whole affair: “Well, yes, it 
will probably all happen over again.” 


Dorinc my short stay in Germany 
I was deeply oppressed by the 
failure after six years to rebuild Ger- 
man cities, and especially by the lack 
of development of home building co- 
operatives and self-help associations. 
There also seemed to be a lack of 
modern building tools, cement mixers, 
power shovels, etc., which make pos- 
sible the reclaiming of devastated 
cities. Frankfurt, until recently the 
American headquarters, is still a 
broken city—broken stones, broken 
bodies, broken spirits. Here the 
United States has built blocks of hand- 
some modern apartment houses for 
government personnel not far from 
the former I. G. Farben office build- 
ing; within a short walk of this Ameri- 
can luxury were celler holes under 
many feet of rubble where Germans 
were trying to live. The plight of 
parentless young Germans boys in a 


Frankfurt youth home was especially 
tragic; here were some fifty boys be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and 
twenty living in a few rooms of an old 
schoolhouse, without steady work or 
training for work, and, one felt, largely 
without hope. Strongly motivated 
social agencies, able to cope with such 
problems on any large scale, appeared 
to be lacking; so few starts have been 
made, six years after the end of the 
war. 

An American traveling in Europe 
is probably surprised by the amount 
of suspicion and resentment of the 
motives of the American foreign 
policy. He is almost inevitably made 
aware of the different attitude of the 
European toward communism as a 
political party. Returning from Eu- 
rope and reading American papers 
about “defending the Rhine with one 
hundred divisions,” one is reminded 
of the knowledge that the Communist 
Party recently secured about six mil- 
lion votes in France, about five mil- 
lion votes in Italy. In America where 
there has never been a large member- 
ship in the Communist Party, we seem 
unwilling to acknowledge that con- 
ditions may be different in Europe. 
If economic distress for the working 
people of Western Europe (especially 
in France and Italy) is increased by 
the demands of rearmament, unrest 
amongst the working people will cer- 
tainly grow. It seems that the United 
States is failing to understand the 
fundamental nature of the European 
situation. Is it possible to relate ar- 
mored divisions to increasing social 
uneasiness? On the basis of these real 
differences between the United States 
and Western Europe, our present 
foreign policy seems ever more un- 
realistic. 





Ye who would enter, follow me; 
take up thy cross, and bear it. 


(Did He say that!? Well, bless my 
soul! 

| thought He said to WEAR it!) 

—Miller Williams 
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Giovanni di Paolo 
John in the Desert 


Courtesy, Art Institute 
of Chicago 





Giovanni di Paolo 
John Meets Christ 


Courtesy, Art Institute 
of Chicago 


John the baptizer appeared in the wilderness, preach- 


ing a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins. 
And there went out to him all the country of Judea, and 
all the people of Jerusalem... . 


As it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 
‘Behold, | send my messenger before thy face, 
who shall prepare thy way; 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight—’’ 


When John was asked, ‘‘What shall we do?’ he an- 
swered them, “He who has two coats, let him share 
with him who has none; and he who has food, let him 
do likewise.”’ 


... All men questioned in their hearts concerning John, 
whether perhaps he were the Christ. John answered 
them all, “‘| baptize you with water; but he who is 
mightier than | is coming, the thong of whose sandals | 
| am not worthy to untie; he will baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire. ...”’ 


Herod . . . sent and seized John, and bound him in 
prison for the sake of Herodias, his brother Philip's 
wife; because he had married her. For John had said to 
Herod, ‘‘It is not lawful for you to have your brother's 
wife.’’ And Herodias had a grudge against him, and 
wanted to kill him. But she could not, for Herod feared 
John, knowing that he was a righteous and holy man, 
and kept him safe. When he heard him, he was much 
perplexed; and yet he heard him gladly. But an op- 
portunity came when Herod on his birthday gave a 
banquet for his courtiers and officers and the leading 
men of Galilee. For when Herodias’ daughter came in 
and danced, she pleased Herod and his guests; and the 
king said to the girl, ““Ask me for whatever you wish, 
and | will grant it.’” And he vowed to her, “Whatever 
you ask me, | will give you, even half of my kingdom.” 








And she went out, and said to her mother, ‘What shall 
| ask?”’ And she said, ‘‘The head of John the Baptizer.”’ 
And she came in immediately with haste to the king, 
and asked, saying, ‘| want you to give me at once the 
head of John the Baptist on a platter.’’ And the king 
was exceedingly sorry; but because of his oaths and his 
guests he did not want to break his word to her. And 
immediately the king sent a soldier of the guard and 
gave orders to bring his head. He went and beheaded 
him in the prison, and brought his head on a platter, 
and gave it to the girl; and the girl gave it to her 
mother. When the disciples heard of it, they came and 
took his body, and laid it in a tomb. 


Giovanni di Paolo 
Salome Before Herod 
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Courtesy, Art Institute of Chicago 


John, Known as the Baptist 


The beginnings of our era were 
difficult days for the people of Judea. 
Their rulers, the Herodians, tried to 
make over a simple, agrarian Pales- 
tine, or at least to bring it into line 
with the industrial and urban-con- 
trolled civilization of the Rome of 
Augustus. 

Urbanization and capitalistic enter- 
prise put a strain upon the simple 
ways of doing things. And in religion 
there was the opportunism of many 
who used it to their political and 
economic advantage. This contrasted 
with the religion of escape at the 
opposite extreme. The unity of the 
Holy People was threatened. 

Into this world came our Lord, and 
the man we know as his forerunner— 
John. John, like the prophets of old, 
spoke words of warning, haunting 
persons with the demands of God, 
urging them to become acceptable 
before God. 

Not too much is known for sure 
about John, but what most of us do 
know is not nearly as much as we 
should!* 


* Finally we have in English an excel- 
lent study: John the Baptist, by Carl H. 
Kraeling (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.50). The volume has been many years 
in preparation by the distinguished 
Director of the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago, having recently 
left his position on the faculty of the 
Yale Divinity School. 


The Bible text 

Copyright 1946 by the 

International Council of Religious Education 
and used by permission 


Giovanni di Paolo 
John in Prison 
Beheading of John 
John’s Head Brought 

Before Herod 
Courtesy, Art Institute 
of Chicago 








Giovanni di Paolo, an 
artist of the Italian Renais- 
sance, was born about 1403 
and died in 1482 in Sienna. 
His handling of the details 
of landscape and figure 
moves past the demands of 
realism to the idea in 
which form has not lost its 
importance, but rests upon 
the authority of composi- 
tion and impression. 
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HE BIBLE AND | 


By Ruth Suckow 








Ruth Suckow is one of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary American writers. She may well be of those few 
that new generations will love and read. She has just pub- ' 
lished, accompanying a collection of some of her short stories, i 
a “memoir.” It is one that a great many “PK’s” (Preacher's ' 
Kids) are going to like. Here is none of the smart-alecky de- 

















scription of parsonage life as a company of “queers,” nor the 
acid reaction to the supposed restrictions of life in a minister's 
family, but a tribute to a way of life very important on the 
American scene. 


In her account, Miss Suckow discusses the place that Bible 


reading has had in her growth. She wonders, “Does this have 
too simply pious a sound? If so, | cannot help it. My effort is 


to tell what really was in one actual instance, my own.” 








6 seers was never any spectacular 

period in my life when, like the 
hero or heroine of a tract found, let 
us say, in a railway station, I turned 
away from the Bible. Familiar with 
it from childhood, I always had 
cherished portions of it. Even during 
the college years—when I had sel- 
dom looked into it and would have 
nothing to do with courses in religion 
—the Bible, particularly the New 
Testament, had remained central— 
as I started to discover when I ran 
into the reversed ethics at the time 
of the first world war. But I probably 
thought that I knew much more about 
the Bible, as a book, than I did: my- 
self accepted some of the assumptions 
and generalizations I have criticized 
for their shallowness. My knowledge 
was rather by verse and line, I think, 
than of the Bible as a whole, until I 
reached what may be called serious 
rereading. 

I have always been a rereader, and 
formed such discrimination and judg- 
ment as I possess largely in that way, 
always unsatisfied with any kind of 
assumptions, literary and aesthetic as 
well as intellectual. A deeper com- 
prehension of the greatness and va- 
lidity of the Bible thus came to me 
through rereading in maturity. The 
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first approach, as nearly always in my 
life, was aesthetic. We had bought 
a copy of Ernest Sutherland Bates’ 
selective edition, The Bible Designed 
to Be Read as Living Literature, then 
recently published; and in the Bates 
book, in its fine large pages, I read 
again portions chosen primarily for 
their literary grandeur and beauty, 
printed without traditional notations 
of chapter and verse. 

This was about the time of the civil 
war in Spain, and I was also reading 
a much-praised novel of the period, 
Man’s Hope. (André Malraux) It is 
fair to say that I owe some thanks to 
this novel because through its action 
and discussion a clear, plain fact stood 
out: that to large numbers of man- 
kind, particularly (at that time) 
people of intellectual and artistic in- 
terests, “hope” was being presented 
through means of violence, and itself 
came down to hatred, the futility of 
which I had seen demonstrated years 
ago. (A comment here might be that 
I should have been aware of this fact 
long before. I was, but a reading of 
Man’s Hope sharpened the point. ) 


Crose beside this novel, the Bates 
literary Bible frequently lay open to 


passages which may be said to bear 
upon the same subject of “man’s 
hope.” I read extracts from the letters 
of Paul to the early Christian 
churches. Like many people, I think 
I had been particularly careless about 
accepting general modern assump- 
tions in regard to the character and 
teaching, particularly the theological 
teaching, of the Apostle Paul. First 
Corinthians: Thirteen, had, of course, 
been known to me, perhaps almost 
word for word. Yet its great and uni- 
versal light now broke upon me. “But 
now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three.” The small, limited, finite 
“hope,” not new but savagely old 
when reduced to its essential mean- 
ing, showed in contrast, in brutal ugli- 
ness and final futility. (But it would 
be unjust to suggest anything like a 
full comparison between the two 
books which happened, just then, to 
lie open for reading; and I do not, 
beyond the one point mentioned. ) 

As with many volumes of selected 
material, the Bates edition had the 
further virtue of causing me to turn 
to the complete book. There were 
plenty of Bibles on our shelves, vari- 
ous versions, and copies dating from 
various eras in our personal lives, 
some in the nature of family keep- 
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sakes. The King James Version first. 
I took up the copy which had be- 
longed to my mother, and which had 
gone with me on many journeys. Al- 
though I may not have opened it very 
often, it seemed that I wanted it at 
hand. The volume was nearly worn 
to pieces from my mother’s use of it, 
and was still harder to read because 
its thin pages all had a brittle brown 
scorch across them. With many of my 
other books, this had gone through a 
fire in a New York apartment, from 
which it had escaped partially intact 
because of the glass doors of an old- 
fashioned bookcase. But this was the 
volume I wanted, scorch and all. 

Then there was the New Testament 
which my mother had given me when 
I was nine years old, thinking that its 
decorative quality would appeal to 
me—as it did; a tiny volume with 
ivory covers (now smoke-darkened, 
the pages scorched also) bound and 
clasped in gold, with a golden spray 
of flowers imprinted upon the front 
cover, and a purple marker of what 
I called “baby ribbon.” The print was 
extremely fine—that had been one of 
the book’s attractions to me at the 
time it was given!—but I still took up 
this New Testament occasionally for 
reading. 


AFrer my father’s death, I have 
said that I took home with me his 
favorite, The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, “Newly edited by the American 
Revision Committee, 1901.” This book 
was not the original volume, but it 
was the same kind of volume, of me- 
dium size, with flexible black covers, 
which it seemed to me he had always 
used—the Bible which he carried un- 
der his arm when he crossed the par- 
sonage ground to the church, in how 
many towns? and which he had 
spread open as he faced the congre- 
gation to read his text, from how 
many pulpits? The touch of his firm, 
vigorous hand seemed still upon it. 
But this was the particular book he 
had been using in his last pastorate. 
It was a preacher’s volume, and in the 
blank pages at the back he had put 
down a number of outlines for fu- 
ture sermons. They were in the char- 
acteristic small clear handwriting, but 
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the letters were shaky. As the book 
of old age, it was even more beloved 
than any volume used earlier; and 
human love—as in the case of my 
mother’s Bible that was nearly fall- 
ing apart—and memory and associa- 
tion—in the case of the tiny New 
Testament—added a depth of per- 
sonal sweetness to the words that now 
shone above all others, not only with 
higher literary grandeur—as they did 
—but with a farther-searching light. 
But the words no longer needed the 
touch of association. They seemed to 
quiver and be alive with that startling 
immediacy which no others possess in 
the same degree. I read them simply 
for what they were in themselves. 
Then from this reading, starting 
with The Bible to Be Read as Litera- 
ture, from appreciation of my father’s 
sermons, and from what was finally 
rather broad religious reading, I 
seemed visibly to see the two streams 
of art and religion flow together. They 
were not opposed, or inherently in 
conflict. Ancient misconceptions were 
involved in that assumption: two 
forms of worship, two forms of civi- 
lization, Greek and Hebrew, not yet 
completely reconciled. But the stream 
of art, although separate part of the 
way, and with its own nature, 
tasks, requirements, and _ contribu- 
tions, nevertheless I saw flowing into 
the greater stream. When such real- 
ization comes, an artist does not write 
or paint or compose music merely to 
illustrate a lesson for which the an- 





swer has already been fixed; he does 
not employ his art in accordance with 
moral standards and religious vision 
because he is told he must, but be- 
cause he will do so naturally, in his 
own terms, whatever his subject mat- 
ter. He will not drop or lower his 
standards of art, but the ethics of 
great religion will be his “frame of 
reference,” transcending any wholly 
secular view, scientific, economic, na- 
tional, social, humanitarian or aes- 
thetic. 


To return to an earlier image, the 
purely aesthetic pathway, when fol- 
lowed beyond its normal meeting 
place with the highway of great re- 
ligion, tends to wander off into per- 
sonal aberration and even perversion. 
Its marking is fitful and goes back 
quickly to wild growth. 

In my own individual context of 
experience and my own idiom, the 
Greek gods and goddesses were not 
driven out and the aesthetic vision of 
ancient Greece obliterated, but were 
perceived as mythical in a true and 
not derogatory meaning of the term; 
while the “Bible characters” known 
still earlier became, according to an- 
other true meaning, more real. The 
Bible took on final significance, as en- 
shrining the life of*the greatest char- 
acter, at the center of radiance. 


From Some Others and Myself, Copy- 
right 1932, 1935, 1952 by Ruth Suckow, 
and reprinted by permission of Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., Publishers. 
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The Captive Audience . . . 
How to Choose 


By Ernest Lefever 


NE morning about two years ago 

commuters pouring into Grand 
Central Station were pleasantly sur- 
prised to hear soothing music rise 
above the accustomed din and clatter 
of the waiting room. While several 
grateful passengers were on their way 
to the Station Master’s office to ex- 
press their appreciation for this new 
public service, the music stopped. 
Abruptly the commuters found them- 
selves listening to canned commercials 
over the public address system. They 
had become a captive audience. They 
could escape the voice of the huck- 
ster only by leaving the station. After 
several meetings of irate commuters, 
and with the aid of New Yorker edi- 
torial support, the amplifiers in Grand 
Central were silenced. The Red Caps, 
ticket agents and passengers were 
free once more. 

But they weren't entirely free, just 
as you and J are not free. All of us in 
America are in a great captive audi- 
ence. The butcher, the banker and the 
college sophomore in Red Wing, Min- 
nesota—none of us can escape the 
enormous flood of words, sounds and 
images flowing from the world’s great- 
est communications industry. There 
is no place to hide. We all live and 
move in a climate of ideas and values 
influenced tremendously by the radio, 
TV, movies, newspapers and mass 
magazines. The pollyanna outlook of 
the Reader's Digest and the gaudy 
mediocrity of Cecil B. de Mille films 
are part of the atmosphere we all 
breathe. 

Perhaps it’s not quite as bad as it 
sounds. True, we cannot escape the 
mass culture in which we live, but 
we can choose between the good and 
the bad, the more responsible and the 
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less responsible. We can choose Ed- 
ward R. Murrow or Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., A Streetcar Named Desire or Quo 
Vadis, the New York Times or the 
Chicago Tribune. 

We are not captives in the same 
sense that Soviet citizens are. Short 
of death they have no escape, except 
listening furtively to the BBC or the 
Voice of America—when these broad- 
casts are not jammed by the Kremlin. 
Behind the curtain the tightly con- 
trolled press as well as “the arts” 
grind out the same standardized 
product with interchangeable parts. 
Pravda (Moscow), Rude _ Pravo 
(Prague), Romania Liberia (Bucha- 
rest), Radio Peiping and the Daily 
Worker (New York and London) 


The Eighth Article in a Series on 
Magazines .. . 


speak with a monotonous, single voice. 

The communist charge that the 
American press is controlled by Wall 
Street is preposterous. Yet studies 
show that large segments of the press 
do reflect the “big business” political 
outlook of upper-income people. 
Nevertheless, there is great variety in 
the press. Taken as a whole, however, 
American radio, TV, newspapers and 
magazines have failed to provide “the 
current intelligence needed by a free 
society,” concluded the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press. 

To rise above the limitations of the 
captive audience, we must select 
those radio programs, newspapers and 
magazines which do deliver the 
goods. To what magazines can we 





being made. 


seriously. 


choices he must make. 





A RESPONSIBLE MAGAZINE 


1. Gives a balanced coverage of basic issues. It is concerned with root 
political and economic problems rather than their sympioms. It deals with 
the power centers where decisions affecting profoundly all the people are 


2. Understands the economic and political facts of life. It rejects simple 
solutions of complex problems, recognizing that the ills of the world have 
many causes. It takes the findings of economists and political scientists 


3. Deals with possible political alternatives. It does not indulge in 
utopian dreams, but informs its readers of the actual open choices and 
helps them see the probable consequences of alternative paths. It rejects 
a third-party mentality which pronounces a plague on the only possible 
courses of action and gives the citizen-reader no guidance for the actual 


4. Respects the integrity of its readers. It rejects all the propaganda 
tricks of double-talk, card-stacking, and emotionalized slogans. It looks 
upon its readers not as pawns to be pushed about, but as fellow citizens 
seeking facts and perspectives necessary for responsible decisions. 

5. Seeks a better society. It believes in a community where justice, 
freedom and security are granted to all. It rejects all efforts calculated 
to benefit the few at the expense of the many. 
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turn for a full and truthful account 
of public events in a context which 
gives them meaning and for a critical 
interpretation of these events in the 
light of the goals we seek? In short, 
where can we get the current intel- 
ligence necessary for forming con- 
structive opinions on the great issues 
of our time? (See outline: “A Re- 
sponsible Magazine” in box.) In this 
series we have dealt with magazines 
only in terms of their contribution (or 
failure to contribute) to a sound pub- 
lic opinion.! There are eight periodi- 
cals which can be recommended as 
exceptionally responsible sources of 
sound information and insight, from a 
Christian point of view. (We are not 
considering scholarly journals and 
specialized magazines, many of which 
make splendid contributions in par- 
ticular fields. ) 

New York Times (Sunday edition) : 
“The News of the Week in Review,” 
section 4, is for my money the best 
summary of public events published 
in the United States. It is outstanding 
for accurate reporting and responsi- 
ble comment. The New York Times 
Magazine, section 6, is a top-opinion 
journal, with an able coverage of long- 
range political issues. 

The Reporter: ? This brilliant new 
“fortnightly of facts and ideas” is the 
best American opinion magazine 
available. It has gone a long way in 
achieving its aim of providing “in- 
formation-in-depth,” especially in the 
field of world politics. It sorts out 
the significant elements from the ava- 
lanche of news, and comments on 
them with balance, insight and a rare 
sensitivity to values we call Christian. 
Excellently written. Good art and 
make-up. 

Harper's Magazine: This respected 
monthly needs little plugging from 
this quarter. Its coverage of political 
issues is not as complete as the Re- 


? For a critical analysis of the relation 
between the mass media of communication 
and public opinion in light of Protestant 
assumptions, see “The Christian Faith and 
Public Opinion,” Social Action, February, 
1952. This 43-page article also includes a 
critique of the Protestant press. 

* Published at 220 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York, for $5 a year. Intro- 
ductory offer: 18 issues (36 weeks) for 
$2.67, includes a free copy of The Political 
Yearbook—1951. 
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porter’s, but it is one of America’s 
great “general” magazines. The At- 
lantic Monthly is not far behind. 

The New Yorker is considered by 
critics as the best-written journal in 
America. It does excellent reporting 
over a large range of topics, and con- 
sequently does not deal fully with 
current political questions. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: These 
well-known pamphlets, appearing 
each month, are produced by a non- 
profit educational committee which 
has done a remarkable job summariz- 
ing and popularizing the findings and 
insight of experts on great public 
issues as well as on topics such as 
consumer education and family prob- 
lems. 

Information Service* is a weekly 
publication of the Central Depart- 
ment of Research and Survey of the 
National Council of Churches. It re- 
ports and comments briefly upon 
major social, economic and _ political 
issues. Its scholarly standards of ac- 
curacy, balance and insight stand in 
sharp contrast to the superficial and 
partial approach of much Protestant 
writing on public affairs. It carries 
occasional summaries of the legisla- 
tive picture in Washington, reviewing 
questions of particular concern to the 
churches. It excels in book reviews. 

Social Action® is the official organ 
of the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
Its current series on “The Christian 
Faith and Our World” represents a 
new synthesis in Protestant jour- 
nalism, combining 1) an over-all in- 
terpretation of major public issues, 2) 
which takes seriously the findings of 
social and political science, and 3) is 
written by a group of churchmen who 
are attempting to apply the central 
theological assumptions of ecumeni- 
cal Christianity to the problems dealt 
with. The present series has issues on 
American politics, economics, public 
opinion and foreign policy. The final 
number will deal with the application 


* Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York, $2.50 a 
year. Single copies 25 cents. 

‘Published weekly, except July and 
August, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y., $2.50 a year. 

5 Published six times a year, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., $1.50 a year. 


of these problems in the local church. 

Religion at the News Desk® is a 
weekly radio commentary on major 
news developments at home and 
abroad from a Protestant point of 
view. It is written by a group of 
graduate students at Yale University 
who are trained in Christian ethics 
and who have specialized in different 
fields such as economics, public 
opinion, politics and foreign affairs. 
Each fifteen-minute script is the prod- 
uct of group discussion, research and 
writing. Topics recently dealt with in- 
clude Senator Taft’s foreign policy, 
General Eisenhower’s candidacy, the 
national budget, inflation control, the 
problem of U.S. power and the confi- 
dence of other nations, and the mean- 
ing of freedom. Religion at the News 
Desk is broadcast over some twenty 
local stations and is used in many 
church, college and seminary discus- 
sion groups. 

Thorough acquaintance with these 
eight American periodicals will go a 
long way in providing the facts and 
ideas we, as Christians, need to act 
responsibly in this year of decision. 
By turning to them and other re. 
sponsible sources of news and opinion 
we can transcend the captive audi- 
ence. 

The mantle of world leadership has 
fallen upon America. More than ever 
before we need an informed and re- 
sponsible public opinion to guide us 
through the momentous decisions 
ahead. We must recognize that public 
opinion is more than a game played 
by Dr. Gallup and the advertising 
men—it is a fundamental affirmation 
of a community about the meaning 
and direction of its total life. When 
we pull the voting lever or mark an X 
on the ballot we are expressing our 
faith, We are registering what we 
really believe about the great issues 
of our time. God cares what decisions 
we make. God cares who wins in 
politics. God cares what magazines 
we rely upon for our interpretation of 
the world around us. 


* For sample scripts write Religion at the 
News Desk, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 
11, Conn. Subscriptions are $4.50 a year. 
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UCH freedom and 

many of the liberal aspects of 
civilian life are lost when a person re- 
ceives his “greetings” from Uncle 
Sam, dons a uniform, and undergoes 
a period of regimentation in the proc- 
ess of becoming a soldier. But even 
though the military life deprives an 
individual of a lot of civilian privi- 
leges, there are some aspects of the 
military that provide opportunities 
for accomplishing goals that have only 
reached the “discussion” or “planning” 
stage in civilian life. 

One such goal, or mark of progress, 
as far as the Army is concerned, is 
the breaking down of prejudice in 
regard to race, religion, and creed. 

Strange as it may seem, prejudice is 
being broken down and men of dif- 
ferent races, religions and creeds are 
learning to live together in the Armed 
Forces. 

Where one would expect to find 
more hatred and prejudice, he finds, 
rather, a spirit of brotherhood, co- 
operation and teamwork functioning 
among men who have been called 
from their civilian occupations during 
this period of national emergency to 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

But first, lest I give the reader the 
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idea that I am a member of the Army 
recruiting office, I should explain that 
I do not suggest the Army as a train- 
ing ground for men to learn team- 
work. I do not think Universal Mili- 
tary Training or learning to kill the 
enemy is the best way to make for 
universal brotherhood. It is my aim, 
rather, to point out that the Army has 
made progress in breaking down prej- 
udice. While civilian life offers a lot 
of individual freedom and opportuni- 
ties, I believe communities can profit 
by catching some of this spirit of 
teamwork and of brotherhood that is 
developing among men in the Armed 
Forces. 

Before entering the Army, I had 
pictured Army training centers as 
places where men learn to hate. But 
after spending one year in the service, 
I find more progress along the line of 
teamwork and cooperation as far as 
minority groups and sects are con- 
cerned than I actually had found in 
my experiences in civilian life. 

To illustrate this somewhat rash 
conclusion, maybe I should back up 
twelve months and relate a few of 
my personal experiences which began 
when I was drafted in November, 
1950. 


COLOR 


at 


KNOX 








In Charleston, West Virginia, when 
our group of draftees reported for 
Army physical examinations, the 
Negroes and whites had to eat in 
separate restaurants. 

While we were eating there in West 
Virginia’s capital city, one inductee, 
a white boy, made the following re- 
mark: 

“If they (the Negroes) are good 
enough to fight with us, then they are 
good enough to eat with us!” 

Several other white men agreed 
with his statement. This spirit of 
brotherhood, or “all for one and one 
for all,” continued after we reached 
the Army training center at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 

In basic training the men were as- 
signed to barracks by rosters. One bar- 
racks had a Negro platoon sergeant. 
Immediately one soldier from Ken- 
tucky told his buddies what he 
thought about it all. 

“Tm not goin’ to take orders from 
that ‘nigger,’” he growled. 

Later the outspoken “recruit” apolo- 
gized to the sergeant. The trainee soon 
forgot the sergeant’s skin color and 
respected him for what he was—a 
good leader and a capable instructor. 

After the platoon sergeant knew his 
men better, he appointed four squad 
leaders. His appointments included 
two Negroes and two white men, one 
of whom was a Jew. 

Again complaints arose. Men were 


judging other men by stereotypes 
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formed in civilian life. They weren't 
going to take orders from “niggers” 
or “them Jews.” 

One squad not only had a Negro 
leader, but also a Negro platoon ser- 
geant. Both proved to be good leaders 
and earned the respect of the men 
under them. 

The Jewish squad leader was from 
New York City. His New York accent, 
coupled with his “Big City” ways, 
made him seem a little overbearing to 
some of the men, but as weeks passed, 
the nicknames vanished and once 
more harmony reigned as the men 
became better acquainted. 

One day in basic training we fired 
the 60 m.m. mortars with a crew of 
four men on each weapon. One crew 
included Pvt. Schulkind, the Jew from 
New York City; Pvt. Tyrone, a Negro 
from Gary, Indiana; Pvt. Prino, an 
Italian from Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; and Pvt. Vorwald, a German 
from Wisconsin. Vorwald and Prino 
were Catholics. 

Here were representatives of four 
states, four nationalities, and three re- 
ligious faiths practicing teamwork on 
the mortar range. Nothing was said 
about the differences. Each member 
of the team did his part of the job and 
all went off smoothly. 


On other details, such as kitchen 
police, teamwork functioned too. Jobs 
were assigned from a roster sheet, and 


some tasks were harder than others. 

For example, I remember one cold 
January day when working inside the 
warm mess hall would have been pre- 
ferred. But one man had to work out- 
side. . 

A white fellow, Pvt. Matthews, from 
Marmet, West Virginia, was assigned 
the job of working outside as “G- 
Man.” (Garbage Man.) Matthews’ 
job was to see that trainees put their 
scraps in the right cans after meals. 

Another K.P., Pvt. Samuels, a Negro 
from New York City, worked in the 
dining hall with three other men 
where a big, potbellied, coal stove pro- 
vided an abundance of heat. Two 
other privates had the hot, steamy job 
of washing pots and pans, and operat- 
ing the dishwasher. 

None complained. Meals were 
served on schedule as each performed 
his task. Again teamwork accom- 
plished the job quickly and efficiently. 

On guard duty, trainees cooperated 
in spite of weather conditions or 
assignments. Some men drew warm 
jobs, such as standing guard inside the 
P.X.’s (post exchanges), while others 
had such cold outposts as guarding 
ammunition dumps and warehouses. 
Each soldier walked his post, hoping 
his next assignment would be better. 


An incident which occurred during 
my basic training cycle bears mention- 
ing. One evening we came dragging 








in from a long day on the range, and 
after supper (chow) we all “hit the 
sack” to grab a few minutes of rest 


before we began cleaning our 
weapons. 
George , a Negro soldier 


from southern Kentucky, was lying 
on his bunk, leafing through his Bible 
which had been distributed to us by 
the Gideons and the American Bible 
Society at the chapels. 

Suddenly George glanced up from 
his reading and called up to his bunk- 
mate, a white soldier. 

“Tell me, Charlie,” he said, “where 
do you find the Ten Commandments?” 

“Charlie” later told me the details. 
George had been searching through 
the New Testament for the Command- 
ments! 

The Negro soldier explained that 
he had some questions in his mind 
about what was “right” and what was 
“wrong.” He confessed that he had 
attended church occasionally in civil- 
ian life, mainly because his mother 
was a “good” Baptist, but he, himself, 
hadn’t been interested in “religion” 
then. Now he was interested! 

In the Army, living with all types 
of men, a person soon forgets a man’s 
skin color. Soldiers eat together, sleep 
in the same barracks, attend church 
together, see the same movies, pull 
details equally, train in nonsegregated 
groups, and get pass privileges accord- 
ing to individual merits as soldiers. 
Brotherhood and teamwork are the 
only solutions for speed, efficiency 
and good training here. 

Men practice teamwork and broth- 
erhood at camp, and then when they 
return to civilian life for a few days, 
they are stunned by the contrast! The 
Army is expected to teach hate and 
intolerance; civilian life has more 
chances for individual freedom and 
development of brotherhood. Often it 
is vice versa! 

To illustrate, I have only to travel 
thirty-one miles from Fort Knox to 
Louisville, Kentucky. Here Negroes 
and whites have separate waiting 
rooms in bus and train stations. 
Soldiers still face “Jim Crow” laws in 
some states when they go on leave or 
pass. 

A few weeks in camp and men be- 
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gin to torget about race prejudice. 
Then when they go on pass, it pops 
up again. 

Men here often form car “pools” on 
the week ends and kick in on the gas 
bills. Any week end, you can see 
Negroes and whites piling into cars 
and departing for home. No friction 
arises over color or creed. All are 
happy and homeward bound! 

Protestant men worship together in 
joint services at Fort Knox, Catholics 
have their services, and the Jews con- 
duct their rites. 

Since there are a limited number 
of chapels, frequently all faiths use 
the same building for services. Often 
there is Catholic mass at 8 and 9 a.m., 
Protestant services at 10 and 11 a.m., 
and the Jewish services may be held 
during the week in the same building. 

Since all faiths use the same chapel, 
it is common to find literature of dif- 
ferent faiths on tables in the vestibules 
of the chapels. 

There may be Catholic literature 
proclaiming the “one true church” on 
one table, and Protestant literature 
about the Reformation on the next 
stand. 


One of the most impressive and 
inspirational church services I have 
ever attended was a communion serv- 
ice at Fort Knox in an Army chapel. 

When the invitation was given, after 
an impressive devotional, I went for- 
ward and knelt at the altar with an 
Italian, a couple of Negroes, a Ger- 
man, a Pole, and several other soldiers. 
Our chaplain, Captain Medina, an 
Italian, read the words from the Bible: 

“This is My body .. .”; “This is My 
are 

Meditating there at the altar, with 
a background of soft organ music, I 
realized that Christ’s sacrifice was 
made for all men—not just Americans, 
not just white men, but for all men 
of the earth—regardless of race. My 
thoughts turned to the Bible and I 
thought: 

“Surely God HAS made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth!” 
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Symbols 


in Stone 


By R. P. Marshall 


(Continued from the April issue) 


S we have seen, the church build- 
ings of the early days were 
strictly utilitarian, and usually fol- 
lowed the pattern of the public build- 
ings of the day. It was many years 
later that they began to show a form 
peculiarly their own. In Italy this 
form was modeled on the prevailing 
architecture which was called Roman- 
esque and which was distinguished by 
rounded arches and heavy lines. In 
France, the Gothic soon took pre- 
eminence. This was the favorite type 
for many years in both Germany and 
England, although the latter country 
built many beautiful Norman-style 
buildings, with their square towers. 
The Romanesque style of architec- 
ture developed in the south of Europe 
as a variation on the ancient basilica, 
adding windows in front and on the 
sides, and often an apse at the east 
end. (The “east” in church architec- 
ture is wherever the altar is placed. 
Originally, all church buildings were 
“oriented” with the entrance in the 
west and the chancel in the east, 
symbolizing the rising Sun of Right- 
eousness.) Later the chancel was 
widened and an open space was left 
in front and across the entire nave. 
This, with the apse and aisle, formed 
a cross. Many of the oldest German 
churches are of this type, but the finest 
example is the Church of St. Ambrose 
in Milan, Italy. Many Roman Catholic 
buildings in America are of this style. 
The Norman was a variation of the 
Romanesque and came into England 
with the wave of migration from Nor- 
mandy. It is very similar to the Rom- 
anesque, but has even greater solidity 
of line. The cathedral at Durham is its 
finest example. 


F IRST to employ the cross form was 
the Byzantine, which originated in 
the East, where the Church was less 


influenced by existing art forms and 
was free to work out a distinctively 
ecclesiastical style. With this freedom 
came some interesting developments, 
for the East did not hesitate to distort 
and stylize in the interest of art. In- 
stead of using the Latin form of the 
across in its symbolism, it adopted an 
equilateral cross, with each arm of 
equal length, and the churches built 
upon this pattern became quite differ- 
ent from the Roman style. On top of 
the church, where the arms of the 
cross met, was placed a dome, and 
other domes were placed over each 
arm. The Byzantine was not only the 
oldest ecclesiastical style (remember- 
ing that the basilican was merely an 
adaptation of the Roman law court), 
it was also the most richly ornamented, 
with great mosaic murals, made of 
colored glass, and all furniture was of 
the most valuable and expensive con- 
struction and material. The Sancta 
Sophia (which later became a Mo- 
hammedan mosque) is the outstand- 
ing example of this style. 

The student of ecclesiastical art may 
find some examples of the Byzantine 
without journeying to the East, for 
there are in this country many good 
churches of this style. Christ Method- 
ist Church, New York, is a Methodist 
adaptation in the modern manner, 
where the outside has been kept com- 
paratively free from ornamentation, 
but inside the murals almost rival 
some of the greatest Eastern churches. 
It is somewhat disconcerting, how- 
ever, to view a Methodist service in 
such a gorgeous setting. The Byzan- 
tine was designed to fit the Eastern 
rites, which place emphasis upon the 
Mystery of the Mass, and shut off the 
altar by a screen, called an iconostasis, 
which is usually covered with pictures 
of the saints. In Christ Church, the 
screen is behind the altar and serves 
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to partially hide the choir, although 
soloists have been known to peek out 
at the openings to insure their being 
seen and heard! 


Turninc to the North, we find 
another variation of the Romanesque 
in the famous Gothic, which origi- 
nated in France, in the Medieval Age, 
when time was not important and 
church building was the greatest in- 
dustry of the country. Guilds of work- 
men moved from one great cathedral 
to another, and the designers and arti- 
sans were trained in ecclesiastical art 
from their very childhood. Some 
authorities say that the Gothic came 
as a result of the influence of the 
towering forests, and that the soaring, 
pointed arches, and the towers were 
in imitation of the trees. Others say 
that the builders put into the delicate 
stone tracery and upward-pointing 
lines their aspirations toward God, in 
a day when everyday life was sunk 
in mud and filth. Certainly the medi- 
eval religion was a strange combina- 
tion of holy faith and unholy living. 

One of the distinctive elements of 
the Gothic is the pointed arch. In the 
Romanesque, the arch is rounded and 
the window much smaller. Another 
characteristic is found in the longer 
nave and apse. The latter was changed 
from a comparatively shallow, semi- 
circular end, to a deep rectangular 
section which formed a beautiful set- 
ting for the altar and chancel. The 
Gothic carried the focal point of wor- 
ship, the altar, farther from the peo- 
ple, and moved the pulpit down into 
the body of the church—sometimes 
fastening it to a pillar halfway down 
the nave. Also distinctively Gothic are 
the amazingly high side walls and the 
columns, and the peaked roof. Archi- 
tectural embellishments were freely 
used. However, many of the elements 
which are today unnecessary, were 
at first developed as an aid to sturdy 
construction. For instance, the “flying 
buttresses,” the strange walls outside 
the walls, joined by stonework to the 
church building, were designed to 
prop up the heavily loaded sides, 
which, without them, would have col- 
lapsed. They are similar, in purpose, 
at least, to the extremely ugly timber 
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“props” which are sometimes seen 
holding up the walls of sagging coun- 
try churches in America. When mod- 
ern methods of construction brought 
in the use of structural steel, the but- 
tresses were useless, but they are still 
used in an effort to imitate the old 
Gothic. 

This type has been effectively 
adapted to various conditions. An 
English Gothic, with simpler lines, 
can be built effectively in small, as 
well as large, buildings. The Modern 
Gothic tends to use the massive style 
with modifications and seems well 
adapted to Protestant use. 


A notuer style is called Renais- 
sance. It is distinctively Italian, and 
Michelangelo was its greatest builder. 
He completed St. Peter's Church in 
Rome, and it is to him that the world 
owes much for the superb execution 
of the almost impossible dome of St. 
Peter's. The Renaissance sometimes 
used the Greek cross plan, with the 
nave lengthened out of proportion. 
Instead of placing a tower at the 
“crossing” (where the arms met), it 
used a dome. Instead of seeking a 
“dim, religious light,” the Renaissance 
architect wanted sunshine and plenty 
of it, and so made the windows large 
and plentiful, with rounded arches. 
Turning away from the idea of 
mystery, the new style sought to bring 
everything out into the open, and the 
long, dim chancel in the apse became 
a broad platform, sometimes within 
the nave, with only a shallow apse to 
house the altar. 

Many Roman Catholic churches in 
America are built in this style, and 
most of them follow the overelaborate 
fashion of ornamentation which is 
called Baroque. A further degenera- 
tion of artistic quality brought the 
use of hundreds of brightly colored 
statues and stations of the cross, until 
many of these churches became pain- 
ful to behold. 

The next development stemmed 
from this. The Renaissance gave birth 
to the Spanish, which moved to the 
New World and gave us the elaborate 
and ornate Mexican and South Ameri- 
can cathedrals. Dr. Paul Zellar Stro- 
dach describes the cathedral in 


Mexico City with its towering altar in 
the apse, a massive choir in the center 
of the nave, and a confusion of archi- 
tectural monstrosities which mar the 
undeniable beauty of some of its lines. 
But the simple Spanish style which 
grew up in the pioneer territory is 
unsurpassed for primitive beauty. 


Tue English architect, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, used the Renaissance style 
in a new way to build the great St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, and his 
followers adapted it further into some- 
thing called the Georgian, which in 
turn gave rise to the American 
Colonial. Here we come into more 
familiar territory, for we have all seen 
the pictures of New England churches 
of this type, which some think is the 
best adapted to American conditions. 
Says Strodach, “Externally, it is simple 
and chaste: it has both beauty and 
appeal. One knows instantly that it is 
a church, a house of God. The ground 
plan, simplicity itself—and so much 
like that of the ancient basilica—lends 
itself to the perfect planning for every 
need of divine worship. The interior 
is full of light, let in through ample- 
sized windows, which need not be of 
colored glass! Likewise in the interior 
is fine opportunity for well-conceived 
and harmonious decoration. Whether 
it be a large or small church the possi- 
bilities will meet every requirement.” 
(A Manual on Worship, page 24) 

But Strodach is a Lutheran, and 
Methodists seem to prefer a modifica- 
tion of the English Gothic, which is 
more in harmony with our traditions. 
It is true, as Strodach suggests, that 
a small church may be built in the 
Colonial style with small opportunity 
for mistakes, but it is also true of the 
modern Gothic. When carefully de- 
signed, as all church buildings should 
be, this style can be both simple and 
beautiful. 


What Happened in the Last Century? 

After this hasty survey of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, it is pertinent to 
ask, “What happened to church build- 
ing in the last hundred years?” For 
surely we are handicapped by build- 
ings which follow no known style and 
have no resemblance of beauty. 
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The hastily built church is a phe- 
nomenon of the last ‘two hundred 
years, when religion expanded into a 
new territory and time and money 
were scarce. Buildings were erected 
by carpenters, of whatever material 
was at hand, and during much of this 
time the concept of the church as a 
place of worship was overshadowed 
by the idea of a preaching place. If 
nothing was important except listen- 
ing, then the prime consideration was 
that of getting the people seated com- 
fortably (or uncomfortably) where 
the preacher could command their at- 
tention. Gone was the idea of mystery, 
gone was the liturgical service of 
prayer and praise by the congregation. 
All they had to do was sit. This was 
the Puritan concept, modified only 
in many cases by the Methodist in- 
sistence upon corporate action in the 
hymn singing. 

The first American churches, out- 
side of the Lutheran and Episcopalian 
tradition, were boxlike structures 
whose only beauty was that of sim- 
plicity. But these were modified in the 
interests of a supposed improvement 
in acoustics. Lacking the present-day 
understanding of the mechanics of 
sound transmission, the builders, or 
committees, decided that the best plan 
was that which brought as many peo- 
ple as possible within close range of 
the pulpit. Thus the long nave gave 
way to a square auditorium, with 
semicircular seating. 

A recent writer on church building, 
who must have spoken without too 
much knowledge of the subject, sug- 
gested that the true Protestant style 
was that which brought the congre- 
gation around the preacher, like chil- 
dren about their mother’s knees. But, 
if we are considering only the 
acoustical properties of our plan, we 
must accept the ancient basilican 
pattern, for science tells us that sound 
travels best in a straight line. The 
square auditorium with sloping floor, 
while very good for seeing (if the 
minister would remember to move 
rapidly in all directions while de- 
livering his sermon), was very un- 
satisfactory for hearing. 

If you doubt this, try listening to 
your radio from around the corner of 
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the room, then move directly in front. 
Your ear will tell you the difference. 

The “Akron Plan,” which has given 
so many pastors and congregations a 
perpetual headache, was designed 
along unchurchly lines in an attempt 
to provide space for overflow congre- 
gations and a large general assembly 
of the Sunday school. This plan, which 
originated in the early days of the 
present century, owed nothing to his- 
tory and very little to art. It was de- 
signed along utilitarian lines, and was 
based upon a false premise—that peo- 
ple came to church only to see and 
hear the preacher. The pulpit was 
often set in the corner, on a shallow 
platform, with the choir at one side. 
Folding doors along one wall opened 
into an overflow auditorium, which 
was seldom needed except on Easter 
morning. 

The ugliness and inconvenience of 
such a building became more and 
more apparent as time went on, and 
there are no churches of this type now 
being built, but many of the old ones 
linger on to plague the architect who 
is called in to modernize the “church 
plant.” 

Due to the influence of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture and its director, Dr. Elbert M. 
Conover, few new churches are being 
built without adequate plans, and al- 
most invariably these plans follow one 
of the traditional styles, with a chan- 
cel, altar, and side pulpit. 


Some Definitions 


Here are some definitions of archi- 
tect-terms used in church building. 

Aisle. Spaces outside the row of 
columns in a building with a 
clerestory. Commonly applied to 
the open space between the seats. 

Altar. The holy table, communion 
table. Technically there is a dif- 
ference, but custom has sanc- 
tioned the use of the term. 

Apse. A semicircular or polygonal 
termination of a choir or chancel. 

Chancel. That part of the church 
set aside for the clergy or choir. 

Clerestory. That part of the wall 
which rises above the roof over 
the side aisles. 

Communion Rail. A railing used for 


the convenience of those who 
kneel for communion. This was 
once called the altar in some 
Methodist churches. 

Dossal or dorsal. A fabric hanging 
behind the altar. 

Lectern. A reading desk. 

Narthex. The vestibule. 

Nave. From the word navis, mean- 
ing ship. The part of the church 
in which the congregation sits. 


Recommended Reading 

The following books are suggested 
for the use of the student who wishes 
to learn more about church architec- 
ture and worship. 

The Church Builder, by Elbert M. 
Conover 

Art and Religion, by Von Ogden 
Vogt 

Ascent to Zion, by S. Arthur Devan 

Religious Art, by Emile Male 





In a Secular Age: 
What Does Christianity 
Have to Offer? 


(Continued from page 3) 


persuaded” (this is perhaps the most 
triumphant sentence in Western litera- 
ture) “that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

We have to earn the right to talk 
that way, but this right has been 
earned again and again by men and 
women with complete intellectual and 
moral integrity, and these words have 
been repeated often with spiritual sin- 
cerity and dedication. If we too can 
achieve St. Paul’s faith and echo his 
ringing affirmation we need fear noth- 
ing that life may have in store for us. 
This is the hope, the assurance, and 
the crown, which Christianity offers 
us in our secular age. 

(This article is taken from an address 
by the author before the Wesley Foun- 
dation at Yale.) 
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World Report 





b Nir territory along the northern 
and eastern coasts of Luzon is 200- 
500 miles long and 30-50 miles wide, 
covering more than 10,000 square 
miles. It is largely unexplored. There 
are only two tiny settlements along 
this vast expanse of coast. For the past 
two summers we have led work camps 
in the tiny settlement of Palanan to 
the north. By using our plane it was 
possible to fly in the people and sup- 
plies for the two camps. This year it 
soon became evident that someone 
must go in again. The young church, 
barely able to toddle when we left, 
was facing difficult problems. Twenty 
to thirty per cent of the population 
had tuberculosis caused by lack of 
good care. I went from school to 
school and from church to church 
asking for daring young Christians 
who would hike in, and hike out 
again, to help these people in their 
distress. We needed doctors, nurses, 
a deaconess, an agriculturist and a 
courageous young pastor. Finally, a 
young doctor, George Ros from a 
hospital in Manila, who had been with 
us on the work camp the summer be- 
fore, volunteered, saying he would 
give his month’s vacation. Then a 
young agriculturist, a young pastor, 
an American G.I., two nurses, and a 
deaconess volunteered. Most of them 
had been working or going to school 
in Manila and were not in condition 
for a 50-60 mile hike through the 
dense mountainous jungle that rose 
to more than 5,000 feet along the trail. 

They gathered in San Mateo and 
assembled their equipment. After hir- 
ing five Negrito cardagores to carry 
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their heavy medical equipment, medi- 
cine and seed, the group was off, each 
carrying a heavily loaded pack atop 
his own back with all the clothes and 
equipment he’d use in the next thirty 
days. It was slow going. There seemed 
to be an endless number of swift 
rivers to cross. The first night camp 
was pitched along the river bank and 
soon shoes came off as these un- 
trained, unconditioned individuals 
flopped down in exhaustion. Working 
10-12 hours a day in a hospital or 
going to school seemed easy in the 
light of the hardships suffered in this 
wild, mountainous, tropical jungle. 
The second day began with dark, 
ominous-looking clouds hugging the 
shoulders of the mountains. Soon the 
wind began to blow, harder, then 
harder. Torrents of rain came down. 
Since there was no house except miles 
and miles back, there was no choice 
but to bow one’s head, duck the rain 


After the Storm 


Inspecting a package of vital medicines 
and instruments dropped by the Philip- 
pine Air Lines are, left to right, Rev. 
Atanacio Caramat, Dr. George Ros, and 
Nurse Elnora Hines. 





and plow slowly forward. The wind 
was now blowing with such terrific 
force that some trees were bent al- 
most over; now and then one could 
hear the crash of a tree as it fell to 
the ground. Gradually it dawned on 
the group that this was not just a 
storm—they were in the midst of a 
wild, tropical hurricane. Lunch was 
impossible. Drenched to the skin, cold 
and shivering, step by slippery step 
they inched forward. Time moved by 
on leaden feet. The Negritoes took 
leaves and bushes and made a half 
shelter against the chilling blast of 
the wind, but the wind still drove 
the rain through the leaves. The wood 
was too wet to burn, so again no 
supper. All their clean clothes and 
blankets were wet, too, so they 
huddled together in the lean-to and 
sang hymns to while away the time. 
The cold and the dark and the fact 
that they were in the country of wild, 
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pagan tribesmen did not add to their 
comfort. 

Through the long watches of the 
night the wind howled, the rain beat 
upon them and they knew no sleep— 
only the tired wakefulness caused by 
aching joints and sore muscles. When 
the dawn finally came, they could 
not eat as there was no fire to cook 
the rice. A can of cold sardines was 
found and hungrily eaten. The second 
day of the hurricane the wind in- 
creased in fury. Sometimes it seemed 
as if they could “lean against the 
wind” completely. After more than 
twelve hours of strenuous effort they 
managed to slip and slide and fall 
less than three miles. On the sixth day 
of this saga of volunteer service, they 
straggled into Palanan, their clothes 
in shreds, their bodies many pounds 
lighter and their eyes sunken from 
loss of sleep and hunger. 

One of the villagers greeted the 
nurses with, “My, you must be paid 
an enormous salary to make such a 
heroic effort in a hurricane.” The 
nurse replied, “I receive no salary; I 
do this for the love of Christ.” 

So their work began. The clinic was 
set up immediately. Soon Christ was 
using the hands of the nurses and 
doctor to heal and to help. A woman 
was very ill, her body swollen to 
enormous size by too much liquid. 
Without an operation she would die. 
Word was sent out to Manila request- 
ing help from our large Methodist 
hospital. The instruments and medi- 
cines were sent in by parachute. The 
operation was performed under the 
most primitive circumstances. With 
the help of God, the skill of the young 
doctor, and much prayer, the woman 
got well. 





BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


A complete file of motive from 
February, 1941 (Vol. I, No. 1), to 
May, 1948 (Vol. VIII, No. 8), is 
available for only $5.00. Good 
condition. If interested, write Sid 
Anderson, 239 East 19th Street, 
New York City 3. 











Deorientation of Seniors 


(Continued from page 5) 


after-college vocation or lifework. As- 
suming that effective vocational coun- 
seling in high school and college has 
enabled the college senior to choose 
wisely his occupation, there is still to 
be considered the secret of how to 
find that first job, how to begin it, 
how to stay in it, and how to advance 
in it. Furthermore there are the more 
important matters of how to find satis- 
faction at one’s work, how to see it as 
a social good, how to find in it the 
way to do the will of God. 

There is also the unhappy chance to 
be considered that one will choose the 
wrong vocation. What happens in 
such a case? What are the involve- 
ments if one feels bound to make a 
change in life plans? How can one be 
sure that the second choice will be an 
improvement over the first? How shall 
one balance the advantage of a secure 
but unsatisfactory position against the 
risks of an untried new post that seems 
to offer greater rewards? 

Fifth, any serious senior deorienta- 
tion for the men these days must in- 
clude a long and frank look at the 
probability of military service. There 
is a considerable shock when a high 
school or prep school boy lands on a 
college campus, but such a shock is 
nothing compared to what happens 
when a college man shows up in the 
queue at the railroad station under the 
auspices of the Selective Service Board 
and Uncle Sam’s military forces. 

In college, self-direction has been 
encouraged; in military service taking 
orders is the prime requisite. In col- 
lege self-discipline voluntarily as- 
sumed has been the ideal; in military 
life discipline involuntarily and ex- 
ternally applied is the custom. In 
college individuality is encouraged 
with the caution that it be curbed at 
the point where social good is threat- 
ened; under military auspices individ- 
uality is early discouraged and mass 
psychology takes over. Many other 
sharp contrasts appear between col- 
legiate and military patterns of living. 
For all all of this the college man 
should be prepared if the transition 


from campus to camp is to be made 
with a maximum of know-how and a 
minimum of distress. 

Nor are college women untouched 
by the exigencies of military necessity. 
For them looms the possibility of be- 
ing engaged or married to a military 
man stationed on the other side of the 
globe. If the college woman is neither 
engaged nor married, then she faces 
the prospect of living for some years 
in a civilian society devoid of eligible 
men of her own age. 


Sixtu, senior deorientation can be 
helpful to the man or woman headed 
for postgraduate study. The gap be- 


tween undergraduate and postgradu- 


ate experience is not a yawning chasm, 
yet there are many things common in 
college which drop by the wayside in 
postgraduate work. At the same time 
certain skills undeveloped in college 
must be acquired if the postgraduate 
student is to measure up to his obliga- 
tions and take full advantage of his 
opportunities. 

It is clear by this time that so-called 
senior deorientation as a matter of 
fact is orientation into the kind of life 
that awaits when the sheepskin is 
firmly in hand and the academic de- 
gree suitably attached to one’s name. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of 
senior deorientation is the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of life which is 
shockproof and watertight, ready to 
hold together when the accumulated 
fury of many storms seeks to do its 
devastating work. 

College men and women during the 
course of four years usually acquire 
ideas and ideals. These need to be 
collected and fitted into a framework 
that will endure strain and stress. If 
there is anything which distinguishes 
a college graduate from a nongradu- 
ate, it is that the collegian has convic- 
tions regarding the purpose of life and 
has some measure of skill to translate 
such purpose into actuality. 
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A motive survey 


—- a campus at semester 
examination time, the editor was 
pushed back, in reminiscence, to his 
own experience as a college instructor 
and undergraduate. The happenings 
on the strange campus were parallel to 
his own experience: the students in 
feverish activity of cramming, pro- 
fessors with piles of “blue books” and 
wondering how to wade through the 
stacks with the least possible amount 
of effort and teachers joining students 
in one final drive for the grade. 

In what must seem an anomaly to 
anyone who is not acquainted with 
the mores of the campus, at the very 
moment the students were trying to 
make up for missed work, hunting for 
short cuts which would be designed 
to make the professor think that his 
pupils had done a lot more work than 
they actually had, they were examin- 
ing the course offerings for the next 
semester. For the most part they were 
not hunting for the “soft spots,” but 
were judging what to take in solid 
“value” terms. The grade _ possible 
seemed quite beside the point; but 
for the courses just being finished, the 
grade was the only reason for exist- 
ence. 

Questions naturally arose: are 
grades given at course termination a 
good or an evil? what do they evalu- 
ate? do they evaluate the right or the 
wrong things? can we do without 
them, or ought we? 

motive has taken its own poll on 
the question of grades. It hit major 
institutions from the University of 
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Washington to Yale. Small colleges 
were represented from Antioch in 
Ohio to Millsaps in the deep south 
of Mississippi, from Redlands in 
Southern California to Dickinson in 
Pennsylvania. Representative faculty 
and students responded in most sit- 
uations. 


We can’t make up our minds 


For the majority, both students and 
faculty, grades seem to be something 
akin to the reaction of a Boy Scout 
and his parents in Montana to taking 
shots for Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever: the results of the shot are 
often violent, almost always painful; 
it makes the boy disagreeable and the 
parents unhappy for his sake. But 
there does not seem to be any other 
system, so the ritual continues each 
spring. 

A university faculty member com- 
plained that grades do not measure 
what he desires, that they are an in- 
centive to cheating, that the competi- 
tion promoted by grades is unhealthy, 
but in no case would he have them 
done away with! On the other hand, 
another university faculty member 
felt that grades should evaluate mem- 
ory, integration of knowledge, me- 
chanical skills and “coordination of 
verbal knowledge with real objects,” 
but could not make up his mind 
whether the results were unhealthy 
in competition or not. When it came 
to eliminating grades, however, he 
was enthusiastic, and would substi- 
tute nothing in their place: “College 
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should be like going to church. Every- 
one gets out what he can but no 
grade!” 

Grading on the “curve” is often the 
object of considerable fuss. As some 
faculty members suspected, a_ lot 
more of the students think that they 
are graded on the curve than the 
faculty estimate. Three quarters of 
both university and small college stu- 
dents estimate that they are subjected 
to grading on the curve (“some pro- 
fessors are exceptions”), while 80 per 
cent of the small college faculty said 
they do not grade on the curve, and 
46 per cent of the university faculty 
maintained they do not grade on the 
curve, 36 per cent insisted it varied 
according to the size of the class and 
whether or not the members were 
freshmen or undergraduates with 
only 18 per cent using the curve 
“generally.” A university student in- 
sisted that since we are “evaluated 
by the curve in society,” it is well to 
do such in schools, thereby letting the 
individual know his rating in regards 
to the group he belongs to.” 


What do grades evaluate? 

There is a generally uniform usage 
of the letter system in grading, both 
in colleges and universities. A few 
institutions evidently use a mixture of 
letters and numerals, sometimes 
where comprehensive examinations 
are scheduled. Most also transfer the 
letter grades into a numerical credit 
rating such as A,B,C,D equals 4,3,2,1. 

Both the university and college stu- 
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dents agreed that what an examina- 
tion best evaluates is memory—70 
per cent of the university students 
naming it as the first tested and 68 
per cent of the small college students 
agreeing. 

The faculties did not agree with the 
students. In the university, they put 
“integration of knowledge” far ahead, 
53 per cent with memory, mechanical 
skills, appreciation and different com- 
binations of them trailing far behind 
percentagewise. The small school 
faculties more generally agreed that 
memory was important to evaluate, 
but some “hoped” that critical facul- 
ties were being developed and in- 
tegration was stressed equally in the 
total list with memory as necessary 
to reflect in final grades. 

In response to a question asking 
whether the humanities~and_ the 
sciences ought tc use different grad- 
ing systems the students and faculty 
again disagreed. University faculty 
were the most skeptical about such a 
change, 57 per cent saying no, 34 per 
cent agreeing and the remainder say- 
ing that the problem was in a differ- 
ent kind of testing, not the letter given 
as a grade. Small college faculty were 
40 per cent opposed, 40 per cent 
favorable with the remaining 20 per 
cent looking for better examinations 
to meet the difficulty or unwilling to 
express themselves. But the students 
were overwhelmingly in favor of such 
a change in both universities and col- 
leges—77 per cent in the former and 
61 per cent in the latter. 

Eighty-three per cent of the stu- 
dents thought that grades ought to 
evaluate the progress of the student, 
with only 17 per cent uncertain or 
flatly saying no. Some interpretations 
among the students would agree with 
the statement, “. . . progress as to the 
assimilation of learning and thinking 
techniques is important but progress 
as to factual information cannot test 
the student’s actual potential. As Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps said, “Thank God, 
I didn’t learn how to do anything in 
Yale College.’” 

Some of the faculty tended to re- 
gard an attempt to judge “progress” 
as nonsense. A student might put a 
lot of effort into his work and come 
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a long way from where he started but 
still be a washout as a chemist. He’s 
either a good chemist or he is not 
and progress has nothing to do with 
it. In this area of trying to evaluate 
progress the faculty was largely 
equivocal in answering, maybe yes, 
maybe no, yes if it means of a “type,” 
etc. 

When it came to estimating that 
which grades ought to evaluate, some 
of the students felt they might do the 
grading rather than the instructor— 
“a student can evaluate his own prog- 
ress much better than his professor 
unless the class is very small and the 
teacher has numerous conferences 
with his students.” On the whole the 
students felt that “working with the 
group,” “increased understanding of 
the world,” “broader consideration of 
the individual’s attitude, motivation 
and other personality factors” should 
be emphasized as contrasted to the 
faculty. The teachers tended to think 
that the critical abilities of the stu- 
dents should be sharpened along with 
synthesis, and achievement in relation 
to others and the standards of the: in- 
stitution tagged behind. Students 
sought the broad generalization, on 
the whole, much more than the facul- 
ty who want a firm “grasp of an area 
of investigation.” 


Grades and morals 


When asked if grades are an in- 
centive to cheating, every one of the 
college students responding, with one 
exception, said yes, although five 
made qualifications, such as “depends 
on the school, students, and methods 
of grading.” The university students 
were 82 per cent in agreement with 
their cohorts from the smaller cam- 
puses. Asked if grades stimulate an 
unhealthy or healthy competition, 
they were not so sure, about evenly 
split all along the line with many 
qualifications such as the difference 
in this respect between college and 
the lower gradés where competition 
was felt to be so much more prevalent 
than in the collegiate atmosphere. 

Considering what kind of students 
get the best grades, the student re- 
spondents ran the gamut from a cyni- 
cal appraisal of the professors’ 
weaknesses and toadying to them to 


those who were convinced it was a 
reward for intellectual ability and 
hard work. Starting at the bottom 
they said good grades came to “those 
who were apple polishers and people 
who say plenty in class”; “those who 
cheat intelligently”; “ones who spot 
the professor and learn quickly”; 
“students with the most pleasing per- 
sonalities in the eyes of the profes- 
sors.” 

These cynics were in a decided 
minority, however. Many thought that 
those who “put studying before play 
and learn to discipline themselves so 
that all else is put aside in their 
minds” get the high grade rewards. 
If one can “cram” successfully and at 
the same time please the professor 
personality wise, he has a good 
chance at the top of the ladder. The 
majority of students were willing to 
say that plenty of brains to start with, 
discipline in study, and ambition to 
be on top guarantee getting there. 
There remains a kind of bewildered 
appreciation for the Phi Beta Kappa 
candidate. 

The faculty were much surer than 
the students that integrity, ability 
and diligence produce top grades. 
Only a few agreed with the univer- 
sity professor who said the best 
grades go to “the unquestioning stu- 
dent with ability who discovers what 
the professor wants and GIVES IT 
TO HIM!” Many recognized that 
they were liable to be the victims of 
apple polishing, and had to be care- 
ful not to confuse the parrot with the 
genius, but hoped such were not too 
successful. There seemed to be some- 
what more emphasis among faculty 
on the good students being willing to 
follow instructions than the students 
felt was the case. 

A journalism professor felt that in 
his institution there was a high cor- 
relation between good grades and 
success in later work. He insisted that 
although the student leaders and col- 
lege editors were not the most ex- 
cellent, they were “high enough in 
grades to make me feel that the sys- 
tem is not unfair; they usually wish 
they had had time to learn what it 
takes to make straight A’s.” Many, 
both among students and faculty, in- 
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sisted that the correlation between 
good grades and ability and leader- 
ship was such as to justify confidence 
in the present system of grading. 

The students, for the most part, 
felt that faculty could not be ob- 
jective in passing out grades, and the 
faculty disagreed, insisting that they 
could be detached and disinterested 
at this point. A small college faculty 
member insisted that, of course, a 
professor could not be objective “and 
who wants him to be? Many of the 
subjective elements reflect the stu- 
dent’s ability to establish relationships 
and his habits of work, organization, 
etc. When we isolate the more in- 
tellectual elements, we use compre- 
hensives, although even there we are 
interested in attitudes and values al- 
though we would not grade for right 
answers as the right answer varies 
with the individual.” 

A few of the professors (24 per 
cent) would like to see the grading 
system eliminated, although some see 
no practical alternative. Students in 
the university sometimes felt that it 
would be nice to get away from 
grades but could see only a possibility 
in the smaller college. This seems to 
agree with the judgment of the facul- 
ty, for almost all of the arguments for 
grade elimination came from the col- 
leges. 

Much of the strength of the grad- 
ing system seems to depend upon the 
mass education idea. Under the pres- 
ent system grades must continue, but 
most of the faculty and students 
longed for a more intimate relation- 
ship where potentialities of material, 
student and professor could be fully 
exploited. Both student. and faculty 
generally resented the “cramming” 
preparation for tests and thereby the 
part played by cramming in grades. 

Students are uniformly critical of 
the kinds of tests they receive, feeling 
that they measure the wrong kind of 
knowledge in most classroom situa- 
tions. Many professors agree and wish 
for skilled guidance in examination 
evaluation and uses. If there could 
be close consultation between student 
and teacher, it was felt that many of 
these difficulties would disappear, but 


.as one small college teacher insisted, 
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“think how much time, effort, and 
wisdom that would demand of al- 
ready overworked faculty members!” 


Honor system? 


When it came to inquiries about 
the honor system, there was radical 
disagreement, although a heavy ma- 
jority of students and faculty favor 
it. Those that take a jaundiced view 
of human goodness and consider its 
propensity to evil insisted that honor 
systems and human nature are not 
compatible—the cheaters are just to 
be better off. A much larger propor- 
tion felt that our culture is such that 
an attempt at the honor system puts 
an unfair strain on the student. Life 
is a matter of “get as get can,” so 
why attempt a different scale of 
values in college? The result would 
be an unjust penalization of the good 
students, always under pressure to 
bolster the weak, and anyway, the 
emphasis is on competitive achieve- 
ment “not only in the university but 
in the business world, which would 
make the honor system here at the 
present time a farce.” 

The university students were much 
more skeptical than the small college 





students about the feasibility of the 
honor system, although representa- 
tives of two universities where it is 
used extensively liked it, recognizing, 
in one case, that the newly inaugu- 
rated system had yet to prove itself 
over a period of time. 

A small college faculty member 
begged to disagree with the claim 
that the honor system is not com- 
patible with our economic and social 
system: “The honor system is highly 
desirable because when operated by 
responsible students—not faculty—it 
affords an indispensable element in 
the educational process not obtain- 
able through books or lectures. The 
present public scandals reported in 
the press to the contrary, notwith- 
standing, modern society operates on 
an honor system of its own. Were it 
not so, not even the billions available 
by national taxation could police or 
proctor all transactions on a catch- 
me-if-you-can basis. 

Every mature person knows this 
and knows that the concept of per- 
sonal honor must be learned some- 
time—early or late. This is especially 
true for those young people who by 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Things Theological 


There is no question about the ac- 
celerating theological interest of those in 
the Christian student movements. Some 
of it is inchoate, therefore seemingly 
rudderless and uncertain, but the trend 
is a fact, and a good one. 

Meeting the rudderless student at the 
point of his newly located theological 
interest has not always been easy. The 
jargon of many of the big theological 
names stumps the professionals and is a 
bewilderment to the newcomer. William 
A. Spurrier’s Guide to the Christian 
Faith (Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50) is 
the kind of book that deals with pro- 
found issues in a lucid and helpful way. 
I used one of the chapters recently, “The 
Doctrine of Christ,” as the basis for a 
discussion on Jesus. The experiment was 
successful—the students got the point. 
The author is quite middle-of-the-road 
theologically, that is, he is orthodox but 
does not seem to be in the camp of the 
neo-orthodoxists. 

If the students have started to grow 
up theologically and are ready to handle 
tough assignments, they might wrestle 
with the new English translation of 
Volume I of Theology of the New Testa- 
ment by Rudolf Bultmann (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $3.50). Bultmann’s is a 
theology based on the New Testament, 
not necessarily the theology of the New 
Testament. Bultmann has a position to 
defend and does so with vigor. It is the 
New Testament seen through semi-exis- 
tentialist eyes. Of course, the argument 
can be made that existentialism has its 
origin in the New Testament. Which is 
why so much attention is paid to Paul 
by theologians of Bultmann’s persuasion. 

There is another not altogether minor 
reason why American students ought to 
get acquainted with Bultmann. He has 
made a vigorous and decisive impression 
upon young European _ intellectuals. 
When their American contemporaries 
hold chats with them, they ought to 
know something of what the conversa- 
tion may be about! 

The Scandinavian theologians, repre- 
sented by such men as Nygren, Aulén, 
and in this country, Nels Ferré, are also 
not as well known to American students 
as they ought to be. Their whole school 
is one of the most provocative and help- 
ful in Christendom at the moment. It 
unites a precise and classical scholarship 
with brilliant and timely insights. Gustaf 
Aulén’s brief but solid historical study of 
the three main ideas of the atonement, 
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Christus Victor (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50), may not be one of the great 
works produced by this group, but it is a 
valuable study. I heard, recently, a cer- 
tain unregenerate leader insist that the 
course of the atonement idea has been 
one of the most unfortunate develop- 
ments in Christian thought and we ought 
to ignore it from now on. Fie to his plea! 
I am told that since Amsterdam (1939) 
the student conferences of Europe hold 
in the forefront of their thoughts the 
slogan there dramatized again for Chris- 
tendom—Christus Victor! And we too 
should be aware of its meaning. 

The three ideas of the atonement ex- 
amined are the classic idea which 
emerged. with apostolic Christianity and 
was the dominant idea for a thousand 
years, the Latin doctrine of the Middle 
Ages which is still common to much 
Protestant thought, and the subjective 
type popular with modern liberal thought 
which emphasizes the psychological lines 
in the portrait of Christ—the perfect 
example and realization of human per- 
fection, with God having a secondary 
share in the process of salvation. Aulén 
claims that his is a disinterested study of 
the three main patterns, but there is 
little doubt concerning his favor—the 
classic. The power of God is emphasized, 
but there is not the mechanical satisfac- 
tion, addition and subtraction which viti- 
ates the Latin doctrine nor the subtle 
toning down of God to man’s level so 
often implied, if not expressed, by the 
moderns. 

It is not long after one ventures into 
the theological undergrowth that he 
longs for an adequate dictionary by 
which to identify some of the terms and 
keep his mental bearings. A recent dic- 
tionary may be just what the young 
student wants: A Protestant Dictionary 
by Vergilius Ferm (The Philosophical 
Library, $5). It is brief, sometimes too 
much so. For instance, in looking up 
“atonement” I read with interest what 
was said but doubt that the uninitiated 
would be much better off than if they 
had not investigated, although the “ran- 
som” and “moral” theories were suc- 
cinctly defined. And a dictionary is not 
supposed to be an encyclopedia. Its best 
job is to give clues. I think this desk 
reference will do that all right. 

As a writer in motive suggested earlier 
this year, the current favorite in the 
realm of theological cuss words is “secu- 
lar.” In some religious circles it is pro- 
nounced with the kind of alarm plus a 
sneer that are characteristic of Senator 
McCarthy when he says “communist.” 
Mr. Ferm has ignored the term, but Dr. 
Georgia Harkness wades right in with 
The Modern Rival of Christian Faith 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.75). 

The tendency which has resulted in 
group tagging with the label of secular 








is not only avoided but harpooned by 
Miss Harkness. For we are faced, as she 
says Kierkegaard felt, with the necessity 
of “introducing Christianity into Chris- 
tendom.” The Christians have been so 
infused with secular values that ideolo- 
gically they are brothers with those they 
decry. They must be confronted with 
the realities of their faith and the con- 
trast of the abiding convictions of ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

While Christians must broaden their 
views, in contrast to the narrow views of 
nationalism and racism, the broadening 
is in a sense a narrowing, for it must 
recognize the infusion of its thought by 
standards in which God has no place, 
and replacing them with a humble wit- 
ness to the Lord. Dr. Harkness would 
not have the faithful fight secularism by 
withdrawing from the world. Just the op- 
posite, she would have us enter into the 
world in such a practical way that 
secularism will no longer have a chance. 
This is quite different, and a salutary 
difference, from the propaganda tech- 
niques that some modern ecclesiastics 
are employing in using the label of 
“secular.” 

In A Protestant Manifesto (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.75) Winfred E. Garrison 
develops his theme with the conventional 
three points of a sermon: What is Protes- 
tantism? What do Protestants affirm? 
What do they deny? He does his job 
vigorously, often accenting the positive 
by the negative. He makes no attempt 
to make dogmatic lists of peculiar Prot- 
estant beliefs and read out of court those 
who would deny them. In fact, as he ob- 
serves, it is Protestant diversity that is a 
source of its strength. While Protestant- 
ism has a deep and solid body of agree- 
ment beneath diversities, he would not 
have the kind of uniformity which is 
more in keeping with an army than free 
religious personalities and movements. 

With the late resurgence of orthodoxy, 
the liberals, and especially those of paci- 
fist hue, have been accused of having an 
inadequate if not a stupid theology. Two 
publications of the Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation have done a good deal to 
rectify this accusation: The Dagger and 
the Cross by Culbert G. Rutenber (Fel- 
lowship Publications, $1) and Charles E. 
Raven’s The Theological Basis of Chris- 
tian Pacifism (Fellowship Publications, 
$1). 

Rutenber’s volume is orthodox. The 
second volume is from one of England’s 
most respected theologians and church- 
men. I recently heard a bright, if some- 
what officious, young American professor 
remark, when asked about Raven’s visit 
a year or two ago, “Raven? Oh, Raven’s 
out of date. He’s passé! We're far beyond 
him!” . . . The only trouble with that 
bright young man is that he never caught 
up to Raven! —Roger Ortmayer. 
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I Am Prejudiced, by Collette ie 
Oov., 

Education: 

Secularism and Education, by John O. 

Gross . .May 
Ehrensperger, Harold, “Stop Looking = 


Causes and Begin to Witness” ... Nov., 
See: Think on These Things 

Election and Bin me by Paul 
Minear 


; e 
——— University’ s new meditation ye 
SS EEE OE rE err: 
Epworth Methodist Church, England, the 
“Wesley Window” ................ May, 
Evangelism: 
oy A Under a Bushel, by Farrell Fulton, 


“Stop Looking for Causes and Begin to 


Witness,” by Harold snes: a 

Ov., 

Ewing, Jane, Whose Responsibility? Jan., 
F 


Farr, Dick, What’s Wrong with Gam- 
bling? Dec 


motive 
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Federation News Sheet: 
See: Magazines of the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement 
Fifty to Asia 
First Congregational Church, Riverside, 
California: the Great Cross ...... Apr., 
Flaharty, Nancy, See: Cover artists 
For Fun, Work and Learning This Sum- 
mer (summer service directory), com- 
piled by Eddie Lee McCall ....... Mar., 
Foreign relations: 
Block That Kick, by Winburn T. 
Thomas bert 


U. $ Foreign Policy: 
by John Lloyd Stipp 
Four Chaplains of Brotherhood, by: £ 
| at teenies Apr., 
Fraternities and Sororities: 
Brotherhood Within the Walls, by rt 
neth I. Brown 
I ee natl in Fraternities, ane Robert 
PS on ck ae, — 
“I Got a ‘Wonderful Feeling” Oct., 
I ed an Independent, by 
Dewey Helmick Ori 
From Paris to Podunk, ‘by Robert Hodgell 


Oct., 
Fr 9 Christopher, Guniinnanens Theater, 
EGRET RA fn 9 URS Mar., 
Sleep of Prisoners, A (excerpt) . ye 

4 he usan (in collaboration), = 
Fulton, , Jr., Not Under a Bushel 
ct. 

G 

Genné, Elizabeth Steel, Samson Was 
ERG EOE ELE COD Feb., 


Geometry Lesson, See: Movies reviewed 
Georges Braque, See: Movies review 
Ghosts of Dead Religious Beliefs, by 


SS, eee Nov., 
Gladden, — W., Case for Long En- 
pene, * ih DS Rae Feb., 
ating Is Not Extracurricular 35 eee 
“How Far Shall I Go?” ........ Ma 


r.. 
Is There Any Wa ay to Predict Success 
in My Marriage? J 

It Pays to Be Innocent! Nov 
“Ready , or Not, You Shall Be cae 
ri., 
God and the Reader’s Digest, by Ernest 

Lefever Nov 
Good News for Whom?, by Charles pone 
Ov., 
Gordon, Rabbi Theodore H., Lazy Way 
to Judgment, The Feb., 
Grades, a motive survey . May, 
Greene, Theodore M., In a Secular Age: 
What Does Christianity Have to Offer? 


May, 

Griffin, ae (in collaboration), U.S.- 

2 Progr. LRN GRO RITES ab ie Dec., 
Getabe | Oliver, See: Cover artists 

Gross, John O., Secularism and Educa- 


MRT 50.0 64 5) 5:5. 3a ideas ak Me Ine Ks May, 
Guernica, See: Movies reviewed 
H 
Hackett, Herbert, Letters to the Editor 
IRIS E Se eee Nov., 
This Business of War Oct., 
Hanson, J. M., See: Artists and their 
works 


Harpers magazin 
See: Left of _ Is There a Re- 
sponsible Voice?, by Ernest Lefever 


Jan., 
——. Marsden, See: Artists and their 
wor 
Harvey, Ed, Problem of Relationship, A 
ar., 
Profession of Being a Student, The 


Nov 
Helmick, Dewey, Why I Stayed an i 
dependent Ori., 
Henry, Jvanne, pang an ne 


in Christian ing 
hay. Leland B. Barrier to a 
Hodgell, Eebert, Church and the Modern 


From Paris to Podunk 
aye = also: Artists and their works, Cover 


Hoffard J Allen, Honor System Is Hardly 
May 1952 


37 


13 


37 


18 
21 


se «a 8 


R 


I Ni oi oie 5 ev eseunes Oct., 
Holloway, Weenen. Moralism or Respon- 
RE ES SNARE as Feb., 


os gene Religion, by Sally Salis- 
nN charts a: se hose 
Honor System Is Hardly Practical, The, 
by Allen Hoffard Oct., 
Ho — ae, Jr., So You Have 


ted! May 
“How Far Shall I Go?”, ‘by. James Ww. 
I os no ve wisralas 
How to Be a Successful Student .~ 
symposium) Ori., 
How to Make a Hit with the Upper 
Classmen (a chart) Ori., 
Howard, J. Gordon, Why Not Deotiente- 
tion for Seniors? 
Hug, Fritz, See: Artists and their wake 
Hunter, , Conscience, Your Honor, 


Is Impo oe coy ae cation May, 
What Cells Are For .. Jan., 
Hutchins, ig M., Case of the Blue 
Serge on, Paul, et cae ale Oct., 
Hutchinson, _ What Can a Christian 
Do About War? ........... ...Feb., 
Hymn of ay | id Pina Alabiso Feb., 
I 
I Am Prejudiced (student editorial 
board), by Collette Schlatter ... Nov., 
I Believe in Fraternities, by Robert 


binson ‘ Oct., 
“I Got a Wonderful Feeling” (tribute to 


Alpha Tau Omega) ............. ct, 
I nd a Prophet (poem), by Henry 
Rie hla ica wk de we Oct., 
“— ll by Joe O’Cain Mar., 


“If I Were a Freshman Again—, et 
Senator Estes Kefauver . ri., 


as en See: Movies re- 

Ww 

“I’m Going to Be One of Them,” by 
Richard Baker Nov., 


In a Secular ‘Age: What Does Christianity 
Have to Offer?, by Theodore M. —— 


“In April Once” A CE e 


Phyllis Benbow Beardsley aay Nov., 
Information Service: 

Probing Protestant Periodicals, by 

Ernest Lefever ............... Mar., 


ae go The: 
See: ne of the Christian Stu- 
dent vement Dec., 
Intercollegiate Athletics—Have They a 
Future?, by H. O. “Fritz” ie aed 
Oov., 


Iowa, University of 
See: Four Chaplains of Brotherhood, 
by J. Mart Bailey ........... Apr., 
Is There Any Way vod Predict Success in 
My Marriage?, by James W. Gladden 


Jan., 
It Pays to Be Innocent!, by James W. 
III gio scpckh sa.cdascs scueseeeons Nov., 


Jackson, William B., Rats, Traps and 
Christianity ay, 
John L~d “Baptist, arranged by im 
Johnson, Civita Re. 
visi Nov., 
Judgment of the Judges, “The, by Paul 
Minear Jan., 


, (translator), 


Kagawa, Toyohiko, My Experience of 
|. SSR Sit 4. bie aa cients anaes Oct., 
Kandiero, Kaxton, See: Artists and their 

works 
en Stephen, See: Artists and their 


Kefauver, “or ~ Estes, “If I Were a 
Freshman Again—” ............... Ori., 
Ketcham, tieties “Brown, Buy a [hag 
an., 

Knight, John L., Let’s Gripe About the 
Administration .............. ri., 
Koestline, Henry, Christian Students 
Investigate Government .. ... de, 

L 


Labor unions: 
Christian as a Union Man, The, by 
David S. Burgess Feb., 


15 
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18 


31 
18 


43 


37 


22 


41 


14 


18 
ll 


38 


Laboratory for Life, by Philip J. Dodge 


Oct., 
Lampert, Harry, See: Cartoonists 
Last Letter (poem), by Louise Louis 


Nov., 

Laury, Ray, Brothers of Man — 
Lawson, James: — 
Appeal for Justice, An Oct., 


Lazy Way to Judgment, The, by Rabbi 
Theodore H. Gordon .... Feb., 
Leader, Robert A., See: Artists and their 

works 


Lefever, ape Captive Audience ... 


How to Choose, ..May, 
God and the Reader’s Digest . Nov., 
Left of Center: Is There a Responsible 
. .. Jan 
Probing Protestant Periodicals = 
, Religion at the News — 
Time, Life and Misfortune . ..Feb., 
What Magazines Do You Read? .. Oct., 


Left of Center: Is There a Responsible 
Voice?, by Ernest Lefever 
Legends ‘of the Child, by Mildred oskert 
Legislative Quiz, by Eleanor Neff Curry 
Ov., 
Let’s Gripe About Pa Administration, 
by John L. Kni Ori 
Letters to the Editor (article), by Herb. 
“3 aera Nov., 
Liberal magazines: 
See: Left of Center: Is There a Re- 
sponsible Voice?, by Ernest saa 9 
an., 
Life 


ee: Time, Life and Misfortune, ai 
Ernest Lefever 
ae Seymour, See: Artists and their 


List. ‘of Selected Religious Dramas for 
——— Students, by Amy Goodhue 
LOO .....55. Mar., 


Long, Chaston Good News for Whom? 


Nov 
Loomis, Amy Godhue, List of Selected 
Religious Dramas for College Students 


Mar., 

Louis, Louise, Last Letter See Nov., 
Wonder .... ... ADP, 
World of the Poet, The Nov 
Love, Ruth, Drama Is What You Say 


Oct., 

Loyalty oath: 
Time to Resist, The, by George > oo 
pr., 


M 


mepeines: 
agazines of the Christian Student 
ovement Dec 
Ross and Tilley, by William Miller 


Apr 
See also: Ernest Lefever and individ. 
ual magazine titles 


Magazines of the Christian Student 

SO eae Dec., 

Mairet, Philip, Appreciation of At 
e 

Marble, Samuel D., What’s } apes to 
Our Values? .... .. Nov 

Mark, Edward 

See: How to Be a Successful Studen 

ri., 

Markus, Lily, See: Artists and their 


works 
Marriage, See: Gladden, James _W. 


Marshall, R. P., Symbols in Stone (in 
_ eae Apr., 23; May, 
Metal | Kirtle ide Physical Scientist at 


His Work, : Dec 
McCall, Eddie eas For ‘Fun, ‘Work poe 
Learning This Summer (summer serv- 
ice directory) Mar 
McCulloh, Gerald O., Easter Is Life i ¥ 
McCune, Dr. Newell: 
This Is the Way It Will Be in Heaven, 
by Doris A. Paul . Jan., 
McLean, Jim, See: Cartoonists, Cover 
artists 
McLean, Milton D., Religious World 
IE oe Seo a es ae Feb., 
Meditation window, Alumni Memorial 
Building, Emory University, Georgia 


May, 
Meditations: 
Rucker, Guy W., My Job .... Dec., 
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See also: Think on These Things 
Messersmith, F. L., See: Artists and their 
works 
or wy, Student Movement 
See: Current Scene ; Mar., 
Middle East Conference, by ‘Harry .. 
Staley Jan., 
Miller, ™M. A. (compiler), Where to Ob- 
tain Scholarships for Study in England 
and Western Europe an., 
Miller, Russ, Ye Dead Sailor Knoweth 


Jan., 
Miller, William, Ross and Tilley Apr., 
Minear, Paul, Election and Predestina- 


tion —. = 


Judgment of the Judges, The Jan., 
Satan and Hell . Dec., 
Miracles: 
Water into Wine, by Daniel Luzon 
Morris Apr., 
Missions: 
Africa 3’s (list) Dec., 
Bach for the pee, 7 Dorothy 
Nyland ahs ... Dee., 
Fifty to Asia Jan., 


“I’m Going to Be One of Them,” by 


Richard T. Baker Nov., 
Letters to the Editor, by Herbert 
Hackett Nov., 
Through Tropical Fury, by c & 
Spottswood, Jr. May, 


U.S.-2 Program, by Susan Fry and 
Jennette Griffin ..... 
U.S.-2’s (list) . 
World Mission of the Church as Con- 
ditioned by Asia’s Revolution, The, 
by Winburn T. Thomas Nov., 
See also: World Report 
Monkoe, Jeremiah, Crucifixion, The 
(poem) . pr. 
Montgomery, Margaret, See: Artists and 
their works 


Moore, Henry, See: Artists and their 
works 

Moralism or eeeninmenindie by Vernon 
Holloway Feb., 

Morals: 


Needed: A Student Revolution, by = 
Crawford 

What’s Happened to Our a ‘by 
Samuel D. Marble 


What’s Wrong with idan ~ 
Dick Farr ec., 
Whose Responsibility?, by Jane Eying 
an 


See also: Current Scene Oct 
More for Your Money, by Kathryn Blood 
ri 
Morris, Daniel Luzon, Water into Wine 
: Apr., 
motive 
See: Magazines of the Christian Move- 
ment Dec., 
Movies: 
Steele, Robert, Place in the ~~, A 


”? 


Movies reviewed (by Robert Steele) : 


Be Gone Dull Care Dec. 
Charm of Life, The Dec 
De Renoir a Picasso Dec., 
Geometry Lesson Dec., 
Georges Braque Dec., 
Guernica Dec., 
Images Medievales Dec., 
Loon’s Necklace, The ..Dec., 
Pen Point Percussion Dec., 
River, The Apr., 
St. Matthew Passion Dec., 
Take Care of My Little Girl Oct., 
Works of Calder, The . .Dec., 


Music: 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel, by Lloyd 
A. Pfautsch Dec., 

My Experience of God, "by Toyohiko 
Kagawa 

My Job, by Guy W. Rucker 

Mystery of the Missing Doctors, The, 


by Van Van Praag ar., 
N 
Nation, The: 
See: Left of Center: Is There a Re- 


sponsible Voice?, by Ernest Lefever 


Jan., 
NCCC (National Council of the Churches 
of Christ), See: Current Scene .. Feb., 


Mar., 
Ndhlovu, Joseph, See: Artists and their 
works 
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Needed: A Student Revolution, by Ed 


ESTER IIE PRET RSE ES Nov., 
New Leader, The: 
See: Left of Center: Is There a Re- 


sponsihle Voice?, by Ernest Lefever 


New Program in Theology and the Hu. 
mahities, A, by Preston T. Roberts, Jr. 


C., 

ag Re _, The: 
ft of Center: Is There a Re- 
es Voice?, by Ernest Lefever 


Jan., 

New York Times, The: 
See: Left of Center: Is There a Re- 
sponsible Voice?, by Ernest Lefever 


Jan., 
New Yorker, The: 
See: Ross and Tilley, by William Miller 


Apr 
What Magazines Do You Read?, .~ 
Ernest Lefever ct., 
Newsweek: 
See: Time, Life and Misfortune, by 
Ernest Lefever ............. Feb., 
Nien, Lu Hung, See: Artists and their 
works E 
nd 


No Charge for Athletic Contests?, 
~~ Under a Bushel, by Farrell Fulton, 


Fred Russell 


t 
Nuckolls, Bev, Regular Study Hours Ori. 


ae also: How to Be a Successful = 
ARETE ER etiph r., 
Nyati, Willie, “See: Artists and their 


works 
Nyland, Dorothy, Bach for the oo 
C., 
See also: World Report 


Oo 


Obiter Scripta, by Louis L. Wilson Nov., 
O’Cain, Joe, “If”? (poem) .. Mar.. 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel, by — 


A. Pfautsch . 

Onto a High Mountain, by "Barbara 
Swartzendruber . .Feb., 
Open Letter from Paul, ‘An, ‘by a. B. 
SSSI eis Raia Che es Rie a ct., 
Orientation: Special orientation issue, 


published August 1951 
Ortmayer, Roger, Art in Young Churches 


os 

Cops, Clerks and Crust . Ori., 

John the Baptist -. Ma ay, 

Magazines of the Christian Student 
ovement... 

Symbols of the Season . 

Cero, Roland, What Are You "Ou 


2, ARs TRE a ee Ori 
Osmosis Through ‘Pra yer Cells, ne 
eS eS. ree Oct 


Overstreet, Mrs. Bonaro W., To One Who 
Doubts the Worth of Doing Anything 
If You Can’t Do Everything — 

t.., 


P 


Page, Kirby, War and God’s Will ..Dec., 
Parables: 
Castle with a Thousand Doors, The, by 
Edward W. Poitras .... May, 
Onto a High Mountain, ‘by Barbara 
Swartzendruber .Feb., 
Samson Was Strong, by Elizabeth Steel 
Genné Feb., 
Sunlight Lay Across My Bed, The, by 
Olive Schreiner Jan 
Paul, Doris A., This Is the Way It Will 
Be in Heaven Jan., 
Peace, See: War and peace 
Peace? (poem), by Laura M. a 
an., 
ae a Percussion, See: Movies re- 


wed 

Pessee Church, East Lansing, Sagem 
See: This Is the Way It Will Be 
Heaven, by Doris A. Paul ...... 

Periodicals, See: Magazines 
Pettet, Edwin Burr, iow Business in 
Education ar., 
a. we A., O Come, O Come, 


Oc t., 

“Phog” Allen Was Not Taken by Sur- 
rise 

= Current Scene 
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50 
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12 


35 


15 


14 
42 


Rirtey F :—or? at His Work, The, by 
tley F. er Dec. 
Rey i Snder the Dissecting 


a 
Kni 


Place in the Sun, A, by Robert Steele 

eb., 

Poem, by Miller Williams .......... May, 
Poetry: 

Annunciation, by Tony vinntingner 


Brothers of Man, by Ray Laury Feb. 
Crucifixion, The, by Jeremiah Monkoe 


Apr 
I Heard a Prophet, by Henry mesnett 


Oct., 
ee Le S| Mar., 
Last Letter, by Louise Louis ... Nov., 
Peace?, by Laura M. Shaulis .... Jan., 
Poem, by Miller Williams ...... May, 


Prophet, The, by Tony wees 7 


To One Who Doubts the Worth ral 
Doing Anything If You Can’t Do 
Everything, by Mrs. Bonaro W. Over- 
MS go ee ee ee a oe ane ke Oct., 

bab? gg iene Psalm, The, sorenee by 

ag! Dickerson Bangham 
s and Will Be, The, by Robert 
"ieee Bollinger .*.. Nov., 

Watchman, The, by Pierre Henri De- 
lattre Apr 

You Ask Me, Pastor, Why I Weep, _* 
Wanda Van Goor — x 

Poetry article: 
World of the Poet, The, by Louise 


Louis Nov., 

Poitras, "inca W., “Castle with a Thou- 

sand MEE, nope sos ee May, 
Politics: 


Christian and i "oe Reality, The, by 
Herman Will, Mar., 

Christian and Politics, The, by Robert 
E. Wilcox Feb., 

Christian Students Investigate Govern- 


ment, by Henry Koestline ..... Apr., 
Legislative Quiz, by Eleanor Neff 
| ear Nov., 
Power and the aie The, by Edwin 
= ER en Oe Dec. 


Record of the 82nd Congress, by 
Eleanor Neff Curry Jan 

oe eel,” by Eleanor Nef 

Mieites ay, 

Potthoff, Harvey, Will College one 

My Religion? 


Power and the Glory, The, by Edwin T 
oar, 655 cys Gee Gere ty erenen Dec., 
Prayer: 


My Experience of God, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa Oct., 
Osmosis Through ' Prayer Cells, by 
Clarice Bowman 
Prayer for Peace May, 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


Jan 
What Cells Are For, by Allan wiaeaen 


Jan., 
Why Should I Pray? by G. Ernest 
Thomas Mar., 
Prayer for Peace May, 
Probing Protestant Periodicals, by Ernest 
Lefever 
Problem of Relationship, A, 
Harve 


ey Mar., 
Profession of Being a Student, The, by 
Ed Harvey Ov., 
Progressive, The: 
See: Left of Center: Is There a Re- 
by Ernest Lefever 


sponsible Voice?, 


Jan., 
Pen, The (Baptist drama maga- 
SO eee ee eo Mar., 


Prophet, ‘The (poem), by Tony Stone- 
burner Apr., 


Quick: 
See: Time, Life and Misfortune, by 
pe er eee Feb., 


Race relations, See: Brotherhood, Dis- 
crimination 

RAND, Religion at the News Desk, by 
Ernest Lefever 

Randall, Edwin T., Power and the Glory, 
The Dec 
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ao Traps and Christianity, by William 


IE hoy core ne ease May, 
sae Digest: 
See: God and the Reader’s mane, Sof 


Ernest Lefever .. 
“Ready or Not, You Shall Be Caught 
by James W. Gladden Ori 
Recommended Action on UMT (Me thod. 
ist Commission on World Peace) Feb., 
Record of the 82nd Congress, by Eleanor 
Neff Curry Jan 
Regular Study ‘Hours, ‘by ‘Bev Nuckolls 


Ori., 
Religion: 
Bi le oe I, The, by Ruth Suckow 


May, 

Ghosts of Dead Religious Beliefs, by 
Harvey Seifert .. Nov 

In a Secular Age: ‘What Does Chris. 

ion Have to Offer?, by Theodore 
Greene May 

aelionen of the Judges, The, by Paul 

Minear 


~ Under a Bushel, by Farrell Fulton 


Oct. 
Rats, Traps and Christianity, ‘by wil 
liam B. Jackson May, 

Religious World Views, by Milton D 
McLean Fe ” 
What a Want from Religion 
Versus What Students Get from Re- 
ligion, by Trudy James one's 


Will oe tae Sane My Religion?. ~d 
otthoff Ori 
Religion aol art: 
Art in Young Churches, by Roger —_ 
0 AFRO 
Church and the Modern Artist, The, 
by Robert Hodgell 
From Paris to Podunk, by Robert 
Hodgell Dine Oct., 
See also: Artists and their works 
“Religion at the News Desk” 
bing Protestant Periodicals, by 
Ernest Lefever Mar 
RAND, Religion at the News Desk. * 
Ernest Lefever .......... Dec., 
See also: Current Scene Dec 
Religious World Views, by Milton D. 
McLean Feb., 
Report from Europe, by Robert R. 


Stowell May, 
Reporter, The: 
See: Left of Center: Is There a Re- 


sponsible Voice?, by Ernest —_—— 
an., 

Rigg, Margaret, See: Cover artists 
Right Direction, A, by Genevieve Dilts 


Apr., 

River, The, See: Movies reviewed 
Roberts, Preston T., Jr., New Program in 
Theology and the Humanities, A Dec., 
Robinson, Robert, I Believe in Fraterni- 
ties Oct., 
Rogers, Wiley Kim, Christmas Story, A 


Dec., 
Ross and Tillev, by William Miller Apr., 
Ross, Harold C. 
See: Ross and Tilley, by William — 
pr., 
Royo, Adomech, See: Artists and their 
wor 
Rucker, Guy W., My Job 


Russell, Fred, No ‘Charge for Athlete 
Contests? Prices Oct., 
S 
Soot: of an Unmet Need, The, by Yoshiko 
Apr., 


alain, ‘Sally, Homogenized — 


on Annet, See: Artists and their 
works 
— Was Strong, by Elizabeth Steel 
dic raketecana ss eb., 
Satan and Hell, by Paul Minear ... Dec., 
Saunders, Earl, See: Cover artists 
Schecter, Jerrold L., Society Is Setting 
See ct., 
Schlatter, Collette, I Am Prejudiced 


ov., 

Scholarships 

Where to Obtain Scholarships for 
Study in England and estern 
Europe, compiled by M. 


May 1952 
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48 
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27 


22 
18 
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19 


School of Navarre, See: Artists and their 
works 
Schreiner, ating Sunlight Lay —— 
MR I oss oa is etc endee 
Secthaatain poe ‘Education, by on ‘0. 
Gross 
Seifert, Harvey, Ghosts of Dead Rene 
gious Beliefs ..... Nov., 
Shahn, Ben, See: Artists and their works 
Shamblin, Pfc. Darrell R., Color at Fort 
Knox .. May, 
Shaulis, Laura M., Peace? (poem)  Jan., 
Shaw, Bill 
See: “I’m Going to Be One of Them,” 
by Richard T. Baker Ov., 
Show Business in Education, by Edwin 
Burr Pettet ... Re ar., 
Sleep of Prisoners, A (excerpt), by 
Christopher Fy CA Mar., 
Slutz, Frank D eaching as a Christian 
ne Jan., 
Smith, Don, See: Cartoonists 
So You Have Been Drafted!, by Arthur 


ON eens May, 
Social Action: 
See: Probing Protestant Periodicals, ar 
Ernest Lefever .. 
Society Is Setting the Standards, ~ 
Jerrold L. Schecter Oct., 


Sororities, See: Fraternities and sorori- 
ties 

Spickard, Vir 

ee, 


ia, See: Cover artists 
. L, Jr., Through Tropical 


‘ury May, 
Staley, Harry .. Middle East Conference 
Jan 
Steele, Robert, Place in the Sun, A Feb. 


See: Movies reviewed 
Stipp, John Lloyd, U. S. Foreign Policy: 


First Principles’ Jan., 
St. Matthew Passion, ‘See: Movies re- 
viewed 
Stoneburner, Tony, Annunciation 
| A aa Dec., 
Prophet, The (poem) . Apr., 


“Stop Looking for Causes and Begin to 
Witness,” by Harold Ehrensperger Nov., 
Stowell, Robert E., Report from Europe 


Ma 
Student editorial board: ¥ 
I Am Prejudiced, by Collette en 
ov., 
Student life: 
Conformity Grips the Campus 
— Religion, by Sally Salis: 


bur. 
Not "‘Gador a Bushel, by Farrell Ful- 
ton, Jr. ... am ; ct., 
Profession of Being a Student, The, ay 
Ed Harvey . 

Why Not Deorientation for PRE mt 
by J. Gordon Howard May 
Working Your Way ate Colman, 
by Scotty Bozeman . nee Oct., 
See also: Orientation 

Student movement: 

Homogenized Religion, by Sally Salis- 
bury a ct., 
Magazines of the Christian Student 
ovement = 

i Letter from Paul, An, by J. 


ey 
pee ge of ‘Relationship, A, ‘by cd 
Harvey Mar., 
Student , Soy The: 
See: Magazines of the Christian Stu- 
dent ovement . Ee Dec., 
Student World, The: 
See: Magazines of the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement . Dec., 
Study abroad: 
Buy a Pipe, by Charles Brown n Ketcham 
an., 
Where to Obtain Scholarships for 
Study in England and Western Eu- 
rope, compiled by M. A. Miller Jan., 
Suckow, Ruth, Bible and I, The .. May, 
Summer service directory 
For Fun, Work and _ This 
ee compiled by Eddie a” 
Bas 5 wigan ula Ge 
Sundberg, Trudy James, What Students 
Want From Religion Versus What Stu- 
dents Get From Religion ...... Oct., 
Sunlight Lay Across My Bed, The, by 
Olive einer Jan., 
Symbols in — (in two parts), by 
R. P. Marshall .... . Ape, wa May, 
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Symbols of the Season, by Roger og 
mayer Dec., 


Take Care of My Little Girl, See: Movies 

reviewed 
Teaching as a Christian Vocation, by 
Frank D. Slutz ee 
'Civita Revisited 


Tecchi, Bonaventura, 


Nov., 
That They May Have Life (book re- 
view), by Douglas Cook . Nov., 


Theater, See: Drama 
—— Out of Isolation, bed James a 


ar 

Theobeny: 

Election and Predestination, by a 
Minear . 

Judgment of the ‘Judges, by Paul 
Minear Jan., 


New Program ‘in Theology and the 
Humanities, A, by Preston T. Roberts, 


Jr. Dec., 
Satan and Hell, by Paul Minear Dec., 
Think on These Things, by Harold 
Ehrensperger, Oct., 37; Dec., 39; Feb., 
27 Sa Christian Student) ; Apr., 14; 

May, 20 
= Business of War, by Herbert — 
c 


This Is the Way It Will Be in Heaven, by 
Doris A. Paul Jan., 
Thomas, Alfred, See: Artists and their 
works 
Thomas, G. Ernest, Why Should I Pray? 
ar., 
Thomas, Winburn T., Block That = 
Apr., 
World Mission of the Church as Con- 
ditioned by Asia’s Revolution Nov., 
Tilson, Everett, Yale, Missions and the 
Difference God Makes (book reviews) 


Mar., 

Time, Life and Misfortune, by Ernest 
Lefever Feb., 
Time to Resist, The, by George H. Ball 
pr 


To One Who Doubts the Worth of Doing 
Anything If You Can’t Do Everything 
(poem), by Mrs. Bonaro W. eta > 

c 

Turner, Joan, College Conscience Is Not 
Gone, The Oct., 

Twenty-third Psalm, The ( poem), ar- 
ranged by Mary Dickerson —- 

ay, 


U 


Uchida, yeehine. Saga of an Unmet 
Need, Apr 
Under the Dissecting Knife, by Donald 
Pimm Mar., 

Unions, See: Labor unions 
Universal Day of Prayer for ee 
an 
Universal Military Training (UMT) 
See: ee and the Glory, 7. beg 
Edwin T. Randall . 
Current Scene Fe 
University of Denver: 
See: Time to Resist, The, by Gearee H. 
| ee eee . Apr., 
by we of Iowa: 
See: Four Chaplains of Brotherhood, 
by J. Mart Bailey Apr., 
U. S. Foreign Policy: First Principles, “d 
John Lloyd Stipp ... Jan 
U. S. News and World Report! 
See: Time, Life and Misfortune, by 
Ernest Lefever Feb., 
U.S.-2 Program, by Susan Fry and Jen- 


matte Girt 3 ............ Dec., 
U:S.-2’s (list) Dec., 
United Student Christian Council: 
See: Problem of venmmmmmnaniies , by Ed 
Harvey ....... ..Mar 


Vv 


Van Goor, Wanda, You Ask Me, Paster, 
Why I Weep (poem) . 
Van Praag, Van, Mystery of the “Missing 


Doctors, The ........ ae 
Vatican, See: Current Scene a 
ec., 
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Vocations: 
All Journalism Needs Christians, by 


Roland Wolseley : 30 
Christian as a Union Man, The, by 

David S. Burgess Feb., 38 
Ghosts of Dead Religious Beliefs, by 

Harvey Seifert Nov., 32 
Physical Scientist at His Work, The, 

by Kirtley F. Mather Dec., 18 
Profession of Being a Student, The, by 

Ed Harvey Nov., 45 
Teaching as a Christian Vocation, by 

Frank D. Slutz Jan., 22 

WwW 


Wang-Su-Ta, See: Artists and their 
works 


War and God’s Will, by Kirby Page Dec., 17 
War and Peace: 
—— to Barbarism, by Leland B. 


nry Oct., 16 
oieaime or Responsibility?, by Vernon 
Holloway Feb., 16 
Power and the Giaey, The, by Edwin 
T. Randall ARTES Dec., 12 
Prayer for Peace May, 49 
So You Have Been Drafted!, by pe 
Hopkinson, Jr. May, 6 
This Business of ‘War, by Herbert 
Hackett Oct 5 
U. S. Foreign Policy: First Princi es 
by John Lloyd Stipp .... 11 
War and God’s Will, by Kirby Page “ 
What Can a Christian Do About War?, 
by Paul Hutchinson Feb.. 9 
Was, Is and Will Be, The (poem), by 
Robert DeVere Ballinger ..Nov., 30 
Washington Report, by Eleanor Neff 
| Gh PEED eR AN May, 48 
Widnes. The (poem), by Pierre Henri 
Delattre Apr., 5 
Water into Wine, by Daniel Luzon Morris ™ 


Apr 
Waugh, Mildred Ockert, Legends of the 
Child Dec., 2 
Wefer, Marion, Broadway Conscience 


NR eo aio ee a ed Mar., 17 
Weihe, Kenneth G., Choosing and Care 

of Professors, baie as 3° Ori, 5 
Wescoga, an Experiment in Christian 

Living, by Jvanne Henry ........ Dec., 40 
Wesley Foundation: 

— Religion, by Sally = 


ae 
“Wesley Window,” Epworth Methodist 
Church, Bngland ..............++: May, 21 
What Are You Out For?, by Roland 
I OT ree: Ori., 11 
What Can a Christian Do About War?, 
by Paul Hutchinson ............ eb. 9 
What Cells Are For, by Allan Hunter . 
What College Did to Me, by Robert 
RN aly weicds cc ac a eee Ori., 12 
What Is 4 College For?, by Myron F. 
|. | NE ea eine Ori 2 
What Magazines Do You Read?, i 
Ment Tatewer ...........0iseccecves ct., 22 
What—Shaw Again? ............ Mar., 9 


What Students Want From Religion 
Versus What Students Get From Reli- 
o by Trudy James Sundberg ..Oct., 34 
at’s Happened to Our Values?, by 
Samuel D. Marble ................ Nov., 25 
by my Wrong With Gambling?, by Dick 
SO. = <i «6: x. inthe ae aaed aad eee ale ame Dec., 30 
Whan Failure Isn’t Failure, by Forrest 
by PIR gust" ouster peas —, 9 
Where to Obtain Scholarships for Study 
in England and Western Europe, com- 
piled by M. A. Miller ........... Jan., 19 
Whose Responsibility?, by Jane Ewing 


Jan., 9 
Why Bother About Brotherhood?, ™ 
Kenneth I. Brown .............. Fe 1 
Why I Stayed an Independent, by Dewey 
EIA hee aE Ori., 28 
Why Not Deorientation for Seniors?, by 
J. Gordon Howard May, 4 
Why Should I Pray?, by G. Ernest 
Thomas . Mar., 26 
Wicke, Myron F., What Is a College For? 


Oxi, 2 
Wilcox, Robert E., Christian and Politics, 
will Col nes Chg eiaiontyby 11 
ollege e My on y 
¥ Potth, Te os gal are Ori., 16 
Will F eae Christian and Political 
a aw ata sd Mar., 34 
Williams, Miller, Poem .............. Ma ay, 23 
wan Bs Louis L., Obiter Scripta ...Nov., 29 
Wirth, Ro rt, See: Cover artists 
Wolseley, pay All Journalism Needs 
ER Ae eae ae eS cei pet Mar., 30 
Wonder, by Louise Louis ........... Apr., 8 
Work camps: 
See: For Fun, Work and Learning This 
Summer, compiled by Eddie Lee _ - 
Right Direction, A, by Genevieve Dilts “ 


Apr 
Working Your Way Through College, e* 
FAS et., 13 
Works of Calder, The, See: Movies re- 
viewed 
World Mission of the Church as Condi- 
tioned by — Seem The, by 


Winburn T. Thomas ............. Nov., 12 

World of the Poet, ” The, by Louise Louis “ 

Oov., 

Ww a Report: (letters to Dorothy Ny- 
Christian Faith Triumphs ....... Mar., 43 
aS Ss) CUR Apri., 29 
New Student Sanitarium in Tokyo 

Jan., 29 
Through Tropical Fury, by C. L. 
Spotswood, df. ................. May, 37 
Which Way, India? .............. Oct., 40 
Y 
Ye Dead Sailor Knoweth, by Russ Miller 
Jan., 12 


You Ask Me, Pastor, Why I Weep 
(poem), by Wanda Van Goor ... Nov., 17 


Zz 


Zorach, William, See: Artists and their 
works 





attendance at our colleges and uni- 
versities are screened and selected for 
positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility. If society cannot depend upon 
this leaven, it is lost, for no system 
of checks and vouchering, auditing 
and investigation could ever assure 
us decency, justice and fair play. In 
the last analysis, there is no substi- 
tute for character.” 

Many of the students also took 
exception to the dim view of man’s 
nature and his institutions expressed 
by the minority, most of them more 
or less agreeing with the sentiment, 
“the honor system is an appeal to the 
best in human nature and in general, 
I think, human nature responds to the 
best.” 

A student from one of the most 
distinguished of the small colleges in 
the nation described its pattern of 
honor with enthusiastic favor: “ 
honor system is not confined to 
grades; it is a way of life. In a practi- 
cal sense it eliminates the expense of 
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GRADES (Continued from page 41) 


a police system (proctors, etc.). It 
makes housemothers, lockout hours, 
etc., unnecessary. It promotes mutual 
trust and cooperation within the stu- 
dent community. . . . We believe that 
democracy (and our way of life) is 
more than freedom—it is responsi- 
bility. 

“When we enter , we pledge 
ourselves to act as mature individuals 
in every phase of life. Thus, it is 
mandatory to attend only the first and 
last classes, but we are encouraged 
to attend all the time. Many profes- 
sors, for example, hand out the exams 
on Tuesday and tell us to bring them 
back on Thursday. Sometimes it is an 
open book test, but most of the time 
it is a closed book exam. There is 
usually a time limit, but we time our- 
selves. The results? There is no pres- 
sure, tests are not evaluated just in 
terms of grades. . . . We are not out 
to cut the other guy’s throat. The em- 
phasis is brought back where it should 
be—on the acquiring of knowledge 


and truth in a way that is permanent 
and useful.” 

Some students did not like the idea 
of having to report their friends, so 
preferred the proctored exam. 

Many of the professors, favoring 
the honor system, felt, however, that 
it is not compatible with the present 
system of grading. As long as there 
is an emphasis on grades, is it re- 
quired that the “faculty be respon- 
sible for justice to all students even 
though only a few are dishonest.” 

Other professors felt that the 
trouble was not so much with grades 
as with the fraternity-sorority system 
on their campuses. With it, operating 
the honor system would be “imprac- 
tical; few would be able to resist 
pressure from a _ weaker brother.” 
Small college faculty thought it de- 
sirable on such campuses as theirs, 
and one university faculty member 
wondered what excuse a church-re- 
lated college could possibly have for 
not working on the honor system. 
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Eternal God, Father of all mankind, 
we come into Thy presence with 
humble, penitent hearts, seeking ‘Thy 
guidance in the quest for peace. 


We sadly confess the sins of our 
needless divisions, buttressed so fre- 
quently by anarchic, arrogant, antago- 
nistic attitudes. 


We deplore our share in spreading 
evil rumors, trumpeting our hates, 
whispering our suspicions, unashamed- 
ly parading our prejudices. 


Driven into the most stupendous and 
suicidal armament race of all time, 
we are appalled to find ourselves 
staggering headlong toward a third 
world war. 


Forgive us, we pray, for putting such 
pre-eminent trust in weapons of de- 
struction, and for our tragic lack of 
faith in the power of justice, good 
will and Thy saving Grace. 


Forgive us for wasting our material re- 
sources, and for failing to use them 
in the arts of creative peace. 


Grant us time to right the wrongs 
which we have done. Shatter our 
smug self-righteousness. Smite us with 
the retributive truth of that terrible 
petition: “Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who have trespassed 
against us,” that we may realize that 
before we dare condemn others for 
their sins, we must be truly repentant 
of our own. 


Grant, O God, that our moral in- 
fluence may induce those in high 
places to strive persistently to settle 
their differences by reliance upon 
reason and right, rather than resort to 
violence. Teach us to build a viable 
brotherhood of men, a world fellow- 
ship of races, tongues and nationali- 
ties. 
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Especially guide, we pray, the great 
powers upon whom rests the major 
responsibility for the destiny of man. 
Hasten the day when our brethren in 
weaker lands, that suffer so great want, 
oppression and injustice, may speedily 
win a larger freedom and more ade- 
quate means of meeting their dire 
needs. 


Grant that all the nations may strive 
to curb their pride and devote them- 
selves to the achievement of mutual 
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The meditation window in Alumni Memorial building, Emory University, Ga. 
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trust, high rivalry in good will, and 
in creative competition to see which 
one can give most to the world. 


O God, as we pray for the achieve- 
ment of world peace through the 
creation of a holy brotherhood of all 
peoples, help us to become recon- 
cilers in very truth, that we may justi- 
fiably be called Thy children. May it 
be said of us that we are blessed be- 
cause we are numbered among the 
peacemakers of the world. Amen. 
























Senior: I’ve come to say good-by, Sir. 


Proressor: You're leaving us? 

Senior: I’m graduating! 

Proressor: So soon? Has it been four 
years since you showed up? 
Senior: Four years. Sir, | want to ex- 

press my thanks... . 

Proressor: For what? 

Senior: I came to this institution a 
callow, lackadaisical freshman. 
Look at me now! 

Proressor (apparently not im- 
pressed ): Yes? 

Senior: The boys at the fraternity 
have really worked me over. Why, 
when I came here, I actually did 
not know what studs are, can 
you imagine? And I was so bash- 
ful around girls I thought .. . 
well, I guess I didn’t even think. 
No imagination either. 

Proressor: All that has changed? 

Senior: All of it. Now I feel almost 
as much at home in a formal suit 
as in slacks. And girls, what | 
don’t know about girls! 

Proressor: ‘To interpose, I would 
wager that what you don’t know 
about girls is more than when 
you arrived! 

Senior: Quit the kidding! What 
those Phi Gams haven't taught 
me isn’t even in the dictionary. 

Proressor: And most of it phony. 
Sometimes I get discouraged. 
Four years in this institution and 
the result in the prospective grad- 
uate is a precise and detailed skill 
at correctly handling a bow tie 
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SENIOR/ Sir, I d 


mean when... Incidt 

is (or was) Simone Ww? 
Senior: Sounds French, doesht it? 

Or could it be German? A wom- 








Kditorial 
THE REAL THING 


Proressor: Who is asking the questions? 

Senior: You know, I missed your course in philosophy 
so I don’t know who she was. Really, I wanted to 
take it, but I had to get in that course on trusts and 
investments. You know, if I marry right, Pll have to 
worry about that kind of thing. Quite a problem 
these days when the government takes everything 
away an honest man makes by the sweat of his 
brow. I think it’s serious. If we don’t get somebody 
in the White House who quits discouraging initia- 
tive, we'll all be paupers, won’t we? 

Prorrssor: Son, I don’t know. I never worked hard 
enough at marriage to enter it for any reason other 
than love. But I guess I agree that when the govern- 
ment threatens your initiative at that point, the prob- 
lem is serious. 

Senior: What about that woman, the one you men- 
tioned? 

Proressor: Simone Weil? Never mentioned her in my 
philosophy class, but I do not see how you can 
profess to be educated and never have heard of 
Simone Weil. But neither would 98 per cent of the 
rest of your class recognize her name. Anyway, she 
claimed that to be rooted is the most important and 
the least recognized need of the human soul. What 
did she mean? 

Senior: Sounds kind of foolish, doesn’t it? 

Proressor: Does it? 

Senior: To have roots is to be like a cabbage. And I’m no 
cabbage! Really, and I'll talk frankly because I’m 
leaving this place and it is safe to do it now, the 
reason most of us did not take philosophy is that you 
refuse to deal with real things. Roots! Even sociology 
is bad enough, but in it we get to at least read the 
Kinsey Report. Real stuff, that book. But my major 
is business. Nothing more practical, down to earth. 
I’ve learned how to do something. 

Proressor: I will not debate this issue. I'll admit that 
I’m an anachronism, something like an appendix, irri- 
tating and worthless in your world. 

Senror: No, really, you’re a good guy. Shake on it, won't 
you? 

Proressor (giving him a firm grip): Good-by. Best of 
luck. 

Senior: Good-by, Sir. It’s been a pleasure knowing you. 
( Walks rapidly away ) 

Proressor (muttering): So the best of luck, boy. Only 
I can’t see how even luck could bring you the best 
... The past once wasted never returns. 
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